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PICTURING OUR FAITH 


Psychologists would probably tell us that the idle pencil scratch- 
ings of one who is thinking are a clue to the interpretation of one’s 
fundamental mental self. Diseases can be diagnosed by the way 
men reproduce certain drawings from memory. Nor is this sur- 
prising, for what a man is will appear in the pictures that he makes 
and the pictures that he thinks. 

The converse is quite as true. The sort of pictures we make 
serve to shape our views. Nor need these pictures be necessarily 
made with the pencil or the palette. They can be drawn with words 
as well. Recall the influence of Dante in shaping men’s ideas 
of hell. 

That is one reason why hymn-writing should be regarded as a 
serious business rather than a making of one’s living by selling hymn 
books at revival meetings. Figures of speech sing themselves into 
men’s minds. 

Ask almost any person who does not think earnestly to tell you 
his doctrine of the atonement, and he will quote a hymn—and quote 
it not as a picture but as a statement of fact. Ask the same person 
for his doctrine of salvation, and he will quote another hymn. Ask 
him about the future of Christianity, and he will ask you to join in 
singing ‘The Son of God goes forth to war.’”’ That is his way of 
picturing his faith. 


One of the most serious injuries being wrought by the present 
war is the tendency to represent religion in pictures of battle rather 
than in pictures of service. We talk about “mobilizing our forces,” 
we have “strategic moments,” we “order an advance along the 
line,” we “hold the fort,” we “shout for victory.” 
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All these figures of speech may seem harmless enough, but they 
serve to fix in men’s souls a group of images which pervert Chris- 
tianity. Jesus Christ was not a fighter. He never went to war, 
and the pictures he used to describe himself are those of a servant 
and not of a warrior. He even refused to permit the Messiah—the 
one through whom God accomplished his salvation—to be known as 
the Son of David. 


True, the early Christians were not content with this, and read 
over into the future of Jesus the transcendentalized notion of revenge 
which marked the current Messianic hope. But Chrisitanity is not 
coextensive with the beliefs of the early Christians. We know Jesus 
too well. So long as we think in the terms of first-century mili- 
tarism, we shall be unprepared for his sacrificial social-mindedness. 

The only pictures which we should use to describe Jesus are those 
which he used to portray himself. Only thus can we protect our- 
selves from unconsciously stamping the image of Caesar upon the 
pure gold of the gospel. 


Christianity is not a warfare, but a service. The Christian is 
not a fighter, but a servant. 

Do you believe it? Then test your unconscious attitudes. 
What are your favorite mental images of the righteous man? 
How do you most easily describe religion ? 

As a man pictures in his heart is he likely to be himself. 


THE FAITH OF A MIDDLE-AGED MAN 


REV. HENRY KINGMAN, D.D. 
Claremont, California 


Chapter II. The Years of Attrition 
This second instalment of Dr. Kingman’s vital articles will be welcomed by all those 
who have read his introductory paper in the March number. Middle age at last is 
receiving the attention in religion which its peculiar experiences have demanded, 
for the real position of the middle-aged person is not that of mere maturity; it is that of 


power and disillusionment. 


One of the cleverest essays that have 
appeared in recent years is that by 
Samuel Crothers on the “School for 
Polite Unlearning.” It genially depicts 
the school whose aim—in view of certain 
regrettable qualities in modern education 
—is not to add to the store of its pupils’ 
mental possessions, but to disburden 
them of a store of laboriously acquired 
information and relieve them early of 
the useless excess of opinions and beliefs 
that cannot hope to withstand the test 
of time. We are all familiar with the 
numberless institutions, great and small, 
whose laudable purpose is to store the 
minds of the rising generation with facts 
of every kind. But surely there is need, 
here and there, after years of hasty and 
careless stuffing with the ideas of many 
men, of a sort of postgraduate course 
that shall gently relieve us of all our 
fancied knowledge of the things that 
are not so—of all our blunders and 
prejudices and misconceptions, all our in- 
credulities and assumptions, that would 
impair our judgment and lessen our in- 
fluence through life. 

This “School for Polite Unlearning”’ 
is a parable of the period of these last 
forty years, through which we of middle 


age have been passing. If ever unwill- 
ing students were forced to enter on an 
apparently unending course of instruc- 
tion in the art of unlearning, even of 
beliefs and acquisitions most highly 
prized, it has been in the case of the men 
and women of today who came from the 
typical homes of a generation now past; 
not those most cultured or most highly 
intellectual, but the ordinary God- 
fearing homes of the common people, 
where religion was honestly regarded 
as the most vital concern in life. Such 
homes were in those days even less likely 
than now to be in sympathetic touch 
with the latest phases of religious 
thought in the world at large, yet they 
were and are the bulwarks of what is 
best and strongest in our Christian 
civilization. You will still find them 
by the tens of thousands, especially 
through the South and West, almost 
untouched in their religious thinking 
by the modern point of view. Their 
sons and daughters are in the universi- 
ties, adjusting themselves to the intel- 
lectual movements of the day, but the 
parents are still living in a world of ideas 
to which those who have once tasted of 
modern scholarship never can return. 
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Here is the pathetic tragedy that is still 
going on in homes rich and poor all about 
us, as all are aware who know at first 
hand what the lives of the people are. 

But the young people today are none 
of them wholly unprepared, on leaving 
home, to meet the modern point of view. 
It is in the atmosphere we breathe 
today, even for children; and they are 
somehow forewarned of what awaits 
them and are prepared to make the 
intellectual transition with a minimum 
of mental disturbance. In most cases 
they even seem to take it for granted 
that their home training was out of date, 
and as a matter of course is to be super- 
seded by the more scientific attitude of 
the educated man. 

Not so was it when we were young. 
For hundreds of years our forbears, in 
all their religious thinking, had rested 
unhesitatingly upon certain religious 
principles which for them had never 
been seriously contested, save by those 
who were more or less open enemies of 
the faith. They had not even a mind to 
inquire whether these inherited assump- 
tions should be challenged. There was 
something irreverent and perilous about 
giving any entertainment to serious 
questioning of traditional views, which 
bore for them the sacredness of the 
inspired word, on whose teachings they 
were thought to be founded. 

Most clearly was this so in the case 
of the Bible itself, and that which per- 
tained to it. So long had men been 
used, for example, to look at the date 
4004 B.C. as the year of the creation of 
the world, that it did not even occur to 
them to be restive under that singular 
assertion. The use of proof texts, 
chosen at random from any section of 


the Bible as conclusive for the settle- 
ment of moral and spiritual problems, 
was so habitual, so venerable in its 
historical indorsement, that it seemed 
to place beyond argument the equal 
authority of every writing within the 
Canon. To admit a human element in 
any portion of the long record, or to 
suggest, for example, that certain argu- 
ments of Paul’s owed their curious in- 
conclusiveness for modern minds to his 
rabbinic training, was to be guilty of a 
kind of unbelief that was both audacious 
and sinful. 

It is of course true that in scholarly 
circles the writings of Kant and Schleier- 
macher and their successors had long 
before that day invaded and partially 
overthrown the theological precon- 
ceptions that underlay much of the 
doctrinal teaching of the church. Yet 
there were few of us who did not start 
out with the idea that correct belief was 
the primary requisite for salvation as 
for church membership. Men in those 
days could still hear without protest the 
amazing words, made authoritative by 
many centuries of unchallenged use, 
“Whosoever will be saved, before all 
things it is necessary that he hold the 
Catholic faith .... Which faith ex- 
cept everyone do keep whole and unde- 
filed, without doubt he shall perish 
everlastingly.” One does not even like 
to remember what views were commonly 
held as to what our Father proposed to 
do hereafter with all his distressed and 
scattered children in the wide world 
everywhere, who had never had the 
good fortune of hearing the true faith 
set forth. The religious atmosphere of 
the orthodox homes of our childhood 
was, on its intellectual side—for divine 
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love had often made their sympathies 
outrun their creeds—still that of the 
Middle Ages. Possibly it even prided 
itself that it had not advanced beyond 
Luther or Calvin or Jonathan Edwards. 

Our modern-minded children find it 
hard to sympathize with us who have 
been compelled in our brief lifetime to 
bridge over a change of mental attitude 
toward religious truth that historically 
is only to be bridged by centuries. The 
intellectual world had long been prepar- 
ing for it, as thoughtful men gradually 
broke away from the rigid scholasticism 
of an earlier age, but upon us who are 
the middle-aged men and women in the 
churches of today the successive de- 
mands for the relinquishment of old 
convictions, and readjustment to wholly 
new conceptions, have been breaking 
like the waves of a fast-rising sea, until 
it is no wonder that the faith of some has 


~ been submerged altogether under a rising 


tide of doubt. 

It is not as though we had been com- 
pelled simply to unlearn certain things 
that no longer can be held as true. The 
change has been more subtle and more 
significant than this. No thoughtful 
man fears the influence upon faith of 
what he is convinced is truth. It is not 
as between black and white, true and 
false, that we have difficulty in choosing. 
But the popularity of agnosticism as a 
creed, the ease of saying “I do not know” 
to all the age-old human hopes that lie 
beyond the ordinary methods of scientific 
research and that transcend our common 
experience, has led many to feel that 
convictions are no longer to be expected 
on certain matters of profound spiritual 
concern. It does not matter that Jesus 
spoke regarding them with a sublime 
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assurance. The influence of Jesus’ 
words has temporarily been clouded by 
the obvious fact that science cannot con- 
firm their truth, and by the assumption 
that, as science has no clear deliverance 
to offer, it is necessary for cautious 
thinkers to hold them as unproved. 

Of course there is a manifest seduction 
in this attitude for every lazy or indif- 
ferent mind, and for everyone who would 
welcome an excuse for doubt on realities 
that would press in with inconvenient 
urgency upon his soul. There is nothing 
that is at once so easy and so respectable 
as to affirm a regretful ignorance regard- 
ing any of the great problems of human 
responsibility and divine love. It does 
not seem active disbelief, which might 
be reprehensible, but merely a state of 
intellectual suspension—the refusal to 
affirm. Yet it is sufficient to involve 
all the great realities of life and death 
in a nebula of uncertainty that leaves 
them powerless to control. 

There are none of us who have not felt 
the chilling influence of this omnipresent 
attitude of doubt—the willingness to 
leave undetermined and unanswered 
the supreme questions that Jesus set 
himself to answer, in words and deeds of 
comfort that his gospel has continued 
to repeat, for the joy and inspiration 
of humanity, through eighteen hundred 
years. The modern spirit urges us, if 
not to unlearn them, at least to hold them 
as beyond the reach of proof and there- 
fore unessential for human living. 

We cannot be too often reminded, 
moreover, that from within the church 
itself comes indirect support and 
excuse for such an attitude of non- 
conviction as to truths that once were 
held as the dearest possessions of the 


soul. The prevailing note in the reli- 
gious experience of our times is, of 
course, its reawakening to the social 
consciousness—its profound recognition 
of the sociological bearings of the Chris- 
tian gospel. Christian men today are 
deeply preoccupied with this social 
message that for so long a time has been 
obscured to our inestimable loss. The 
church is busy everywhere with the 
thoughts and plans and activities to 
which this awakening has given rise. 
Its insistence now is not upon belief, 
but upon action. And just because of 
its preoccupation with obligations and 
duties too long neglected, it is contented 
to relegate to one side, for the time being, 
certain momentous matters of faith that 
are in fact the very foundation of the 
new social structure it would build. It 
is not preaching about them because it 
is not thinking about them. It is 
preaching and thinking about their 
social implications. It does not mean 
to disregard them, still less to deny them, 
but for a time they have been crowded 
out of sight, and it is easy for many to 
hold a non-committal attitude regarding 
them, as though in a stirring age like this 


they were not of practical importance. . 


Our fathers put them first—by an im- 
measurable precedence. But we have 
come, not to deny that they are first, but 
to lose any clear sight of them and any 
ardent loyalty in their support, simply 
because we are so busy gathering the 
harvest that they alone make possible. 
Nor is it the attrition of new ideas 
alone under which the sharply defined 
beliefs of our early years have lost some- 
thing of their satisfying clearness. The 
very experience of life itself has been 
disconcerting to the simple philosophy 
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of Christian character with which we 
started out. Our very acquaintance 
with men—our knowledge of human 
nature—has softened, as with charity 
and humility, our easy classification of 
mankind into the saved and unsaved, 
according as they accepted or not the 
historic doctrines concerning Jesus 
Christ. We were taught to believe— 
at least we did believe—that if a man 
were a professing Christian, firmly hold- 
ing to the doctrines of the true faith, he 
was thereby evidenced to be a child of 
God. But as years went by, and we 
came to know men and women of many 
different types of thought and training, 
painful and multiplied perplexities arose, 
especially as we considered the meaning 
of the words “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 

We found that the most strenuous 
orthodoxy sometimes coexisted with 
harsh and bitter tempers, and even with 
business habits that were mean or 
habitually untrustworthy. While again, 
those who seemed to have no clear hold 
on the great doctrines that have re- 
deemed the world, and who even made 
no profession of Christian faith, showed 
forth in their humble self-forgetting love 
of God and man the very temper of the 
children of the household. Again and 
again have we watched with something 
like dismay the collapse into moral ruin 
of one who has held a position of leader- 
ship in the church, while maintaining 
secretly for years a life of conscious 
duplicity; and on the other hand, how 
often has our complacency been rebuked 
by finding the divinely nurtured flowers 
of faithfulness to duty and trust amid 
the darkness, in those whose very want 
of illumination would once have seemed 
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to us a mark of guilt that shut them out 
from God. The elaborate discrimi- 
nations of earlier church teaching have 
somehow grown to seem artificial and 
unconvincing by the side of the simple 
statement of the apostle John, “He that 
loveth is born of God and knoweth 
him.” 

All these give but a suggestion of the 
never-ending stream of influences that 
has been at work upon us through the 
decades, remolding our very habits of 
thought and always moving usa little far- 
ther off from the calmly accepted tradi- 
tion of the past in which our fathers 
seemed to rest so contentedly, once they 
had settled for themselves the primary 
question of their personal submission to 
God’s will. We have reached the point 
where the very honesty of our purpose 
and the reality of our search for truth 
seem to lead us, not to a contented 
acquiescence in the venerable “deposit 


of faith” that has come down to us 
through the centuries, but to a tortur- 
ing uncertainty as to how much we 
may—not must—believe. We have un- 
learned so much, under a compulsion 
beyond all possibility of resistance in 
spite of years of inward protest, that the 
whole structure of our faith seems 
shaken, and we sometimes wonder 
whether, if so much has gone, there is 
any adequate security for the perma- 
nence of what remains. The process of 
change has been no welcome unloading 
of inconvenient or unpopular opinions, 
but a sore travail of spirit, as we sought 
on the one hand to keep faith with God 
who bids us to be honest above all, and 
yet to keep firm hold on that sublime 
trust in the gospel of his love that 
carried our parents fearlessly through 
their long day of testing to a triumphant 
end. But to the upright there ariseth 
light in the darkness. 


Chapter III. Life’s Need of Faith 


There is no doubt that the char- 
acteristic note of our day is not faith 
but criticism. Yet it is equally certain 
that there have been few generations 
so weary at last of the temper that 
doubteth all things, and so eager for 
faith if one but knew where to find it. 
For, after all, a man’s confidence in God 
is his most precious possession, for 
the simple reason that, as a man of 
great spiritual discernment said long 
ago, “This is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even our faith.” In 
persistently fair weather he may not 
realize how priceless its assistance is; 
but at a time like this, when the whole 
world is forced to grope anew for the 


soul’s adequate reassurance in the pres- 
ence of immeasurable disaster, it is the 
one unchoked fountain of comfort and 
courage. It is hard for us to see how a 
nation or a man can live nobly with- 
out it. 

For most of us this needs no argu- 
ment. Our own experience has forced 
us to thisconclusion. Life, we have been 
told is an affair of honor. And so indeed 
we have found it. It is a trust involv- 
ing heavy risks. We take it up light- 
heartedly at first, but as years go by and 
disillusionments set in, we begin to see 
what manner of enterprise it is we are 
engaged in, and our attitude toward it 
grows less confident. We may grow out 
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of humor with it, or dwell reproachfully 
on the way in which it has failed to keep 
its early promises; we may lose heart 
under its burden or sit cowed beneath its 
blows of evil fortune; we may come to 
abuse it, or treat it with cynical con- 
tempt, or even refuse it altogether. 
But to go on and on, in spite of all, 
morning and afternoon and evening, 
faithfully meeting the call of each new 
day until, in Stevenson’s phrase, we 
have “got cleanly off the stage”—thi 

is indeed an engagement of honor that 
some of us are hard pressed to keep. 
We need in it, not only all our own 
inward resources of strength, but every 
help of faith that eager hearts in days 
gone by have ever found. 

For, as in every affair of honor, there 
is only one possible course that an 
honest man can follow; and that is the 
way of unhesitating fidelity. Anything 
less than this is unthinkable. No re- 
fusal or evasion or compromise, nor 
any sort of faltering or recreancy, is so 
much as to be considered. As Louis 
Pasteur said simply, when his friend 
Deville spoke of the danger of his pro- 
posed studies of cholera in the south, 
“What about duty?” That is the 
last word, for men of honest purpose,even 
though it be a hard one. If courage is 
demanded, then courage must some- 
how be found, and resiliency enough 
to meet every rebuff and partial over- 
throw. It is by no means enough to 
win through life with a kind of stoical 
doggedness—a dour persistency that 
refuses to be dislodged from the way 
of duty even though the days are gray 
with doubt and the future holds no 
hope of better things. It is possible 
to go on grimly with the fight in a spirit 


of prevailing despondency and pes- 
simism. But so long as the world 
has vividly before it the memory of 
Jesus, and of his irrepressible confi- 
dence and hopefulness through days of 
evil fortune, and so long as it has with 
it in every generation his followers, of a 
like spirit of indomitable good cheer, it 
will refuse to take the mere acceptance 
of the inevitable as an adequate dis- 
charge of life’s obligation. There must 
be a better success than this. It is 
victory that men want—the victory of a 
self-possession undaunted and expect- 
ant in the face of every problem and 
disappointment that the world can 
yield. 

On every side of us, in numbers past 


counting, are the men and women who 


have felt the truth of these things and 
who are fighting the long arduous 
fight of life. They have come to the 
point where the freshness of early hopes 
is gone and where the tide runs swiftest 
against them, where cares and fears 
multiply as life’s resources dwindle. 
They look about them wistfully for 
help—fresh help for needs more in- 
sistent and perplexities more insidious 
than of old. Where is one to look 
in this critical doubting age for any 
adequate reassurance or promise of 
victory ? 

Our answer is based not only on the 
accumulated experience of thoughtful 
men for ages past, but, what is even 
more convincing, upon our own experi- 
ence through these latest years that be- 
long to us. Our only chance of winning 
is by the way that Jesus found sufficient, 
so long ago—the way of faith in God. 
His faith, his teaching, and his spirit 
still afford the only way to such an un- 
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discourageable optimism as was his. 
As was said of certain poor folk long 
before the day of Jesus’ testing, “They 
looked unto him and were radiant and 
their faces were not ashamed.” It is the 
sight of God that still illumines life’s 
dark places and gives courage for 
energetic service. The misgivings and 
questionings of a critical age, no less 
than the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune, may be met in quiet peace if 
only one believes that Jesus Christ 
was sent of God that we might know 
the truth. 

The creeds and institutions in which 
the church has embodied its faith are 
very old; they bear the marks of cen- 
turies of discussion and elaboration, 
and many in our day tend to shrink 
away from them just because of their 
venerable complexity. But faith itself 
is young and simple and more deeply 
intrenched in human experience than it 
has ever been. And it is this fresh, 
living faith, new-born out of the needs 
and aspirations of our own generation, 
that will lead us through the entangle- 
ments of our sophisticated age, clear 
through, to the day when some may 
even hope to hear the words, “Blessed 
are they that have not seen and yet 
have believed.” 

In the siege of Delhi, during the 
Sepoy rebellion, when the British troops 
were perched on the ridge outside the 
city through the long heart-breaking 
summer, the chief fear of those who knew 
the situation best was that the Sepoys 
would throw up a secondary line of 
earthworks behind the exposed wall, 
so that when at last the wall was 
breached and the storming party entered, 
they would merely find themselves con- 


fronted by a second fortification, stronger 
than the first, the city still lying im- 
pregnable within. The fear was not 
realized; but times without number, 
from the siege of Jerusalem down, this 
is the surprise that has awaited the tri- 
umphant besiegers in what they thought 
to be their hour of victory—to find an 
inner circle of defense, still secure from 
their attack. 

Something similar to this has been 
taking place in our own generation, 
in the long series of assaults upon 
the Christian faith. The old defenses 
have slowly been giving way. They 
were ill adapted to withstand the 
methods of present-day warfare, and 
at last, to the consternation of the 
defenders, it has become only too evi- 
dent that breaches have here and there 
been made that seem to imperil the 
whole position. But other forces have 
been at work than those that have en- 
gaged public attention. For now, at 
length, it begins to be apparent that 
while the time-honored walls of authori- 
tative creed and confession and dogma, 
laid stone by stone so painstakingly 
through centuries of earnest effort, 
have been giving way year by year, 
until eager voices proclaim that they 
and all they sheltered are at last in 
ruins, an inner circle of defense mean- 
time has been growing up, impreg- 
nable even before twentieth-century 
ingenuity of assault, sheltering still 
within it the gospel of God, without 
which the hope of the world were 
dead. 

It is not based upon any external 
authority, however venerable, but upon 
the living experience of God’s voice in 
the soul, not to be resisted save by doing 
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violence to the laws of the spirit. It 
centers about the revelation of Jesus 
Christ. Not primarily because any 
book proclaims him divine, nor because 
any- church or council has declared 
his word to be of eternal validity, but 
because the heart of the child leaps up 
to meet his revelation of the Father and 
finds its own true life and liberty in 
bowing to its authority. Let any man 
earnestly consider the life and message 
of Jesus and he will find his own spiritual 
consciousness singularly stirred and 
quickened. Not only does it feel the 
impulse as of a divine appeal, but speaks 
itself with a new voice of insistence and 
authority. And in the end, to his 
great comfort, it will not let him doubt 
that this God—the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ—will be our God 
even until death. For in the last analy- 
sis we recognize that the authority of 
our own spiritual experience, speaking 
through conscience and intellect and 
emotion, is but the authority of the 
eternal God, whose voice it echoes. 
This is the new and inner citadel of 
faith. At least, if it is not new, it is 
newly disclosed to us by the breaking 
down of the strongholds in which men 
so long had put their trust. It was 
necessary to overthrow the old bul- 
warks of arbitrary authority, on which 
the church had come so largely to rely 
as a sufficient protection, before men 
could understand how unshakably secure 
were the real defenses of the soul’s 
inheritance. God’s truth for the up- 
lifting of human life is not such as can 
be undermined or overthrown by any 
wave of intellectual enlightenment, in 
the nineteenth century or any other. If 
the supports of faith are weakened by 
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the rising tide of knowledge, the trouble 
is with the supports and not with faith. 
But the whole effect of this rising tide, 
and of the stormy and urgent experi- 
ence through which so many have been 
passing in our time, is that the real and 
abiding foundations have become in- 
creasingly apparent. This inner circle 
of realities, centering about the per- 
sonality of Jesus Christ, is then the 
impregnable stronghold of faith. We 
need to set ourselves to consider ear- 
nestly what they are—these facts that 
challenge investigation, not as shadowy 
doctrines of the past, but as realities 
as incontestable and surely as important 
as those of the scientific laboratory. 
It is true that they are spiritual phe- 
nomena, not physical; but no one in 
these days can suppose them less vitally 
related to the long process of human 
development on that account. It is 
the historic character of Jesus Christ 
that is, of course, the central fact of all. 

We know it well, and the amazing 
powers that have been found inherent 
in it, unaffected by lapse of time, as in 
a fragment of radium. It is a fact 
of unchallenged reality. No sane criti- 
cism is able to obscure its essential 
features. One might as well expect 
to bring Homer’s Iliad to nought by 
criticism as to delete the abiding wonder 
from the story of the life of Jesus. 
Homer’s Iliad stands before us, and will 
stand in the thought of men forever, as 
a work of unchallenged genius. And so 
the life-experience of Jesus, as we read 
it in his words and works, stands before 
us to the ever-increasing admiration 
of the world. The wonder of it grows 
as the spiritual culture and insight of 
mankind grow more critically keen. 
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It is more influential over men today, 
beyond all question, than it was one 
hundred years ago, in an age far less 
exacting and less critical; and as for 
the men and women of the first century, 
how far better are we able to judge of its 
unique and unapproachable qualities 
than were they, who knew so little of the 
race history of the soul’s needs and 
struggles. 

It is true that biblical criticism, in 
the sifting of the New Testament 
records, has thrown doubt on many 
passages here and there—doubt that 
the most reverent scholarship has some- 
times to admit. But when all has been 
done that searching scholarship and 
sympathetic criticism may do, the 
main outlines of the life and character 
and message of Jesus remain unaltered. 
There have been days in the last seventy- 
five years when men have dealt with the 
character of Jesus as though it had 
neither unity nor beauty nor significance, 
as though it were a patchwork of unre- 
lated odds and ends from many hands; 
and so have stripped away far the 
larger part of the recorded words and 
acts that reveal the Man of all men, 
as being mere obscuring accretions of 
a later time. They have “restored 
the original’ in such wise that what 
had been the world’s supreme possession 
of beauty and of strength is left only 
the crude and disappointing effort of 
an amateur, as though a man should 
stand before the facade of York Min- 
ster and gradually strip away all its 
exquisite ornamentation, its delicate tra- 
cery of arch and window and pinnacle, 
leaving only the gaunt walls, sufficient 
to uphold the roof, and assert that he 
had thus uncovered the architect’s real 


conception, and that all else was but 
meaningless addition. Yet the artist’s 
genius still speaks in the superb uplift- 
ing whole, before which so many genera- 
tions have stood in reverent delight. 
The great war has done this service 
for the world of biblical scholars, that 
it has enabled them to see how a cer- 
tain Prussianism of method may even 
enter into the field of biblical criticism, 
and regardless of decisive ethical or 
spiritual considerations hack its way 
through even such sacred ground as 
Olivet and Gethsemane and Calvary, 
in the interest of an arbitrary personal 
theory that must be made to prevail 
even though the surest intuitions of the 
spirit are outraged in the process. And 
it may be doubted whether ever again 
there will return to plague us in the 
same degree the exquisite irrationality 
of construing the world’s sublimest pos- 
session of moral power and beauty, as 
the incongruous patchwork creation 
of a half-dozen envious and fanatic 
Jews in the first and second centuries. 
In any event, it will be conceded by 
practically all, that never has the figure 
of Jesus Christ stood out so radiantly 


Clear as it does today, impressing itself 


upon the world of thought in a degree 
hitherto unequaled, by the sheer com- 
pulsion of its power and sweet reason- 
ableness, in the face of human weakness 
and folly. The madness of war, and 
the wickedness of the individual and 
national pride and selfishness that lead 
up to it, have thrown into clearer relief 
than before the unapproachable dignity 
and universal validity of the spirit and 
teaching of the great Elder Brother of 
the race. In a time of barbaric cruelty, 
out of a race bigoted and passionate, 
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with an almost frenzied sense of na- 
tional superiority and of contempt for 
all lesser breeds without the law, 
there emerged this divinely human 
Friend of men, that even the twentieth 
century, drenched in misery, yearningly 
recognizes as its only Deliverer. De- 
pend upon it, there is no phenomenon 
in the long history of men so outstand- 
ingly and unassailably clear, untouched 
in its essential features after all these 
years either by the tooth of time or 
by the endless obscurations of friend 
and foe, as the personality of Jesus, 
about which centers the citadel of our 
faith. 

Here is the Man of men! We find 
in him the flower of our race, the crown 
of manhood, in which, after the long 
ages of development, life has reached 
its supreme achievement. There is in 
him a perfection of the highest powers 
of manhood that transcends all that we 
know of what the struggle for life has 
attained elsewhere. Not even yet has 
his power spent itself, nor have men yet 
perceived how supremely victorious was 
his brief career. 

Here, then, is the inquiry that leads 
us on to faith. How came he, out of so 
unfriendly an environment, to be vic- 
torious over all the hostile forces that 
limit men and hold them back from 
attainment of their highest possibilities ? 
We of this twentieth century, who have 
grown so wise in our mastery of the 
forces of nature and of all the arts of 
living, seem little farther advanced 
in the higher life of the spirit than was 
the generation of Socrates. On every 
hand we are beset with the old, old 
enemies of moral health, from within and 
from without, that not only harass 
but weaken and cripple us, and entail 
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such fears and regrets as destroy our 
peace and hold us back from the high 
estate that we can dimly perceive as 
ours by right. How comes it that out 
of the darkness of that first century 
there stands, in ever clearer light, the 
figure of this man who actually attained 
life as it was meant to be, who suc- 
ceeded in overcoming the world as none 
ever have succeeded who went before 
or followed after? How does it happen 
that the highest evolution of our race, 
the most perfectly developed life of 
which we know anything in the 
whole universe of living things, should 
have been achieved by this Galilean 
peasant ? 

Has the science of today any inquiry 
more vital than is this? Are any of the 
great inventors, busy with high explo- 
sives and more efficient means of meet- 
ing death with death, wrestling with 
problems more directly related to human 
welfare? Let us be sure that, in study- 
ing the conditions that produced a 
life like that of Jesus, we are engaged 
in an inquiry, not for the religious only 
or the piously minded, but of inex- 
pressible concern for every lover of the 
race, who would fain see the joy of life 
at the full for all the children of men. 
From what root does moral victory at 
the highest grow ? 

The answer to the inquiry is not far 
to seek. Yet let us be sure at the 
outset that our judgment is not made 
worthless by the suggestion, openly 
made or half-consciously entertained, 
that Jesus won a triumphant manhood 
because he was a God sojourning on 
earth, victorious over human beset- 
ments by virtue of a divine birthright 
that separated him from all his fellows. 
We must give full weight to the un- 
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mistakable facts on which his early 
friends laid such stress, to forestall 
just such error. He was a man born of a 
woman, made in all things like unto his 
brethren, tempted in all points as we 
are, made perfect through suffering, 
learning obedience through the things 
that he suffered, and though with 
strong crying and tears yet carrying 
his obedience even unto death. The 
victory he won in the face of all life’s 
ills was a victory of triumphant man- 
hood, and the principles by which he 
triumphed are eternally valid for his 
brethren. 

His moral victory grew out of his 
perfect adjustment to a certain realm of 
ideas apprehended only by faith. This 
perfection of adjustment is inseparably 
related to his perfection of character. 
The two are as obviously and insepar- 
ably related as the break of dawn is 
related to the rising sun. This faith was 
the dynamic life-principle that gave 
to him a moral stature beyond that 
of all mankind beside. His courage, 
his gentleness, his truth, his purity, his 
self-possession in the face of fear, his 
inflexible faithfulness, and his unselfish 
love of men that was not dulled or 
daunted by any personal consideration, 
were all manifestly rooted in this sublime 
engagement of his soul with things 
unseen. And the world of realities from 
which his soul drank in this unequaled 
strength to overcome is the very world 
which the spirit of our age tells us we 
safely may ignore as unproven and 
unknowable—the vast realm of truth 
that gathers about the presence with us 
men of a living personal God and loving 
Father. 

The spirit of Jesus was perfectly 
adjusted at every point to this great 


reality. He believed in God, trusted 
him, loved him, and lived only to do his 
will. As he said explicitly of himself, 
he did not speak his own words, or do his 
own works, or seek his own glory. He 
was a man under the welcome con- 
straint of a great affection. Day by 
day he was in communication with 
another, whose perfect instrument he 
sought to be, in death as well as life. 
His whole life and character were but the 
expression of this all-pervasive, all- 
controlling faith and purpose. Jesus 
was what he was because his whole being 
was controlled and shaped by this 
sensitive adjustment of all his powers 
to the God in whom he trusted. This 
cannot be denied. It is as clear as the 
light. It is a fact in the moral world 
upon which we may build as securely 
as we build on the fact of gravitation. 
The supreme development in all the 
universe of organic life—the personality 
of Jesus—grew out of his adjustment to 
a single group of formative ideas—the 
fact of God, and of such a God as his 
Father. Here, then, is the citadel of 
our own faith, so beset with assailing 
forces—the fact of the overcoming life 
of Jesus as the product of faith in God. 

It is one of the fundamental laws 
of development, with which present-day 
science has made us all familiar, that 
life is dependent on the adjustment of 
inner to outer relations, and is pro- 
portioned in its fulness to the perfection 
of this relation with its actual environ- 
ment. If the adjustment is imperfect, 
or if for any reason it is adapted to 
other than the actually prevailing envi- 
ronment, the life is stunted or destroyed. 
But the supreme manifestation of life 
of which we have any knowledge, the 
majestic life of Jesus Christ, was devel- 
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oped through its perfect adjustment 
to a realm of ideas concerning God that 
Jesus pronounced the fundamental reali- 
ties of life. If they were not realities, 
if he was mistaken in his faith, if they 
were but delusions that yet built him 
up to such spiritual stature, then indeed 
we are confronted by a miracle, and not 
a beneficent miracle, but one that 
reduces to chaos the ordered universe 
of law. For here is a violent interrup- 
tion of the law that elsewhere is uni- 
versally applicable to living things. We 
have the highest development proceed- 
ing from a mistaken adjustment to a 
non-existent order. There was a mart- 
velously complete adaptation, but it was 
pathetically groping after a sustaining 
environment that had no existence save 
in an overwrought imagination. Yet 
out of this mocking delusion, this mis- 
directed application of life-energy, grew 
the consummate perfection of human 
capacities that we see in the character 
of Jesus. 

The enormity of the contradiction 
would not be so great if it had resulted 
only in a life that in its own day appeared 
successful, but that presently, as time 
passed, revealed the specious unreality 
of its excellence and betrayed the deceit 
upon reason from which it sprang. But 
just the opposite has happened. The 
centuries have only increased men’s 
wonder at the inexhaustible richness 
of Jesus’ personality. Its worth and 
genuineness have been subjected to 
every test that the wit of man could 
devise, whether in love or hate. And 
never has it stood so strong in the 
divine simplicity of its power as at this 


time. And the tortured nations con- 
fess that the principles by which it grew 
so great are the only principles by which 
the abundant life may return to society 
today. 

So we believe that the pre-eminence 
of Jesus is not a blunder and a miracle 
of mocking chance, to set at naught the 
world of cause and effect, and disorder 
the realm of ordered law. It was an 
actual environment of reality to which 
his whole being was adjusted, in his 
walk with an unseen God. To know his 
will, to think his thoughts, to do his 
pleasure, to walk with him by day and 
night, was not the dream of a visionary, 
it was life’s supreme functioning. It 
was the sublimest reality that is given 
men toexperience. It carried a dynamic 
current of immeasurable potency. And 
in the life of Jesus—Galilean peasant 
though he was—we of the twentieth 
century see the revelation of the eternal 
truth. What Jesus believed and expe- 
rienced and lived was true. It was no 
seductive falsehood that made him the 
Man among men, but the blessed 
reality that often seems to us too good 
to be true. It was the truth of an 
Almighty Father, as compassionate, 
as loving, as devoted to the uplifting 
of downtrodden men and women, as was 
Jesus himself—of a God who has made 
us for himself, and for whom we hunger, 
in the dark or in the light, as inev- 
itably as a child hungers for its parents. 

This is the faith of Jesus Christ, that 
made him what he was. And: because 
we cannot but believe in him, we can- 
not do other than commit ourselves 
unreservedly to his faith in God. 
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NATURAL SELECTION IN RELIGIOUS 
EVOLUTION 


DURANT DRAKE, Pu.D. 
Professor of Philosophy in Vassar College 


So universal is the interest in concrete religion that men are too much given to 
considering its details rather than religion itself. Professor Drake’s treatment will serve 
to correct this mistaken view. Religious acts are no more important than the history of 
religion as a whole. The neglect of wide views in history is almost certain to bring into 
too great prominence details rather than movements. The history of religion can no 
more than any other sort of history be understood by an infinite number of Doctor’s 


theses unified by a card catalogue. 


Of the countless varieties of historic 
and prehistoric religion only a few have 
survived to our day. These represent 
a long development, and are still in 
process of change. Can we discern 
any dominant causes that have brought 
about the survival of just these religions 
and determined their growth in just 
these directions; or deduce from our 
survey of the past their probable future 
direction of growth? 

It is no explanation to assume the 
unfolding of a universally present “re- 
ligious instinct.” Religious evolution 
is not a self-contained process, bearing 
within itself its own explanation, as 
an acorn contains the germ of all that 
the oak is to be. There is no single 
religious instinct. Rather, there have 
been innumerable forces at work pro- 
ducing continually new variations in 
ideal and belief. Of these a few have 
outlived the others. It is a plain case 
of survival of the fittest. 

We must discriminate between origi- 
nating causes of religious variations and 
survival-causes. The former have been 
too numerous even to summarize here. 


They are to be understood in terms of 
contemporary social and _ intellectual 
changes. Whatever activities and ideas 
are vital in the life of any tribe or 
nation are seen to be reflected in reli- 
gious practices. A religion may veer in 
any direction under the influence of 
the fortunes of the people, their changing 
science and philosophy, their political 
and cultural status, the conscious or 
unconscious manipulation of priests. 
The dominance of this cult or that has 
been determined largely by the physical 
superiority of the conquering nations. 
And then, great personalities have 
molded the religion of their country- 
men in the direction of their personal 
visions and convictions. In short, all 
sorts of forces, pushing in all sorts of 
directions, have reinforced or opposed 
one another, and in this locality or 
that have produced almost every sort 
of imaginable faith. 

Yet underlying this tangle of forces 
there has been, on the whole, a drift 
in certain definite directions; a few 
constant causes have determined, in the 
long run, which of the many competing 
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cults should survive. In the end, those 


varieties of religion seem likely to pre- 
vail which best meet three deep-rooted 
human needs: the need for consolation, 
for inspiration, and for comprehension. 
Conceptions and practices which are 
more cheering and hope-giving, those 
which are more moral or spiritual (i.e., 
lead the believer into the better ways of 
life), and those which are more rational 
(i.ec., more in harmony with unpreju- 
diced observation of what is true or 
probable), have an inherent stability 
which is lacking to the gloomy or fearful 
beliefs, to the lower ideals, or to the 
more fantastic conceptions. 

These three survival-causes cannot 
produce the higher varieties of religion; 
they simply operate, like the forces 
that Darwin discovered at work among 
organic forms, to preserve and spread 
such few among the many variations 
as are best fitted to survive. It is 
exactly so, of course, in the field of 
morals, in the field of art, in every field 
where change is at work. Forces largely 
irrational, irrelevant to the values pro- 
duced, keep new species forever emer- 
ging; but their rationale, their value, 
determines in the end which of them 
shall remain in existence. 

Let me illustrate this threefold 
process of natural selection. And first, 
the survival-value of the element of con- 
solation in a religion. Why have most 
Christians ceased to believe in original 
sin, in hell, in the Calvinistic type of 
God, who grimly damns the great major- 
ity of his helpless creatures to eternal 
torment? Not because of the discovery 
of a lack of logic in the arguments of 
those who preached these doctrines; 
few who reject them today could say 


what those arguments were. They are 
not interested in the arguments, because, 
argument or no argument, their souls 
refuse to entertain the beliefs; they 
are too depressing. Gloomy beliefs 
may long ride men, like a nightmare; 
but sooner or later they must succumb 
to more buoyant views. Men crave 
consolation, men want to hope; and 
they will not forever be satisfied with 
world-views that cross this fundamental 
need. 

Buddhism may perhaps be cited as a 
pessimistic religion that has survived. 
But Buddhism is not pessimistic in 
relation to the religions it conquered. 
It was a religion of deliverance from the 
depressing world-view prevalent at its 
inception; it has been a vast comfort 
to millions who without it would have 
known no hope of escape from the piti- 
less round of unhappy reincarnations. 
And Buddhism today, when confronted 
with Christianity, is relatively unstable, 
in large measure owing to the latter’s 
larger and more beautiful faith. 

The rapidity with which primitive 
Christianity spread, like a prairie fire, 
over the parched and hope-starved 
Roman empire was due, among many 
causes, primarily to the sweetness of 
consolation that it offered. Few stopped 
to examine proofs, few were capable 
of appraising the evidence by which 
its assertions were supported. It was 
accepted as thirsty men accept a draught 
of water. The great loving Father-God 
had sent his Anointed One to earth 
to announce his plan for men; a glorious 
future awaited them if they would but 
believe and trust in him; this Divine 
Man had suffered, just as they had to 
suffer; all was intended and right, and 
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paved the way to a Great Consumma- 
tion. A new value was at once added to 
life; its accidents became unimportant 
in the light of the future. Christ, the 
Good Shepherd, came closer to the heart 
than the Jewish Jehovah, and far closer 
than the cold and impersonal God of 
Greek philosophy, offering a more inti- 
mate personal relationship and a more 
assured hope in the beyond. The pres- 
ent world was soon coming to naught, 
the new age at hand, wherein each 
was to receive his reward according to 
his labor and faith. It is small wonder 
if these Christians went about with 
radiant faces and rejoicing hearts, draw- 
ing gradually to their fold those that 
labored and were heavy laden, seeking 
the rest that Christ had promised to 
those who followed him. 

Another example of the survival- 
value of optimism in a religion is to be 
found in the growth and spread of 
monotheism. The line of development 
from polytheism to monotheism is not 
a highway along which mankind as a 
whole has advanced. On the contrary, 
it is only in a few exceptional cases that 
such an evolution occurred. But when 
a monotheistic belief had once become 
anywhere firmly established, it was 
almost certain ultimately to outstrip and 
overcome its rivals. For polytheism, 
though a more natural and instinctive 
reaction to the complex and often op- 


posed forces of nature, leaves the mind 
confused and hope uncertain. However 
favorably disposed a god may be, his 
power is limited by that of other and 
perhaps less beneficent beings. Athene, 
for example, was sure to work for the 
city that bore her name; but Hera’s 
power was also to be reckoned with. 


Jehovah would fight for his tribes, but 
so would Baal and Chemosh for theirs. 
Only when the belief should grow up 
of a single God of all peoples, all-powerful 
and beneficent, could men feel wholly 
confident in his strength. 

Actually, a monotheistic belief devel- 
oped in several places, under the influ- 
ence of quite different causes. But the 
monotheism of the Greeks was too 
speculative, too lacking in roots in the 
soil, to spread far beyond the circle of 
the educated or survive the overthrow 
of Hellenic culture. The monotheism 
(if it may be so called) of the Brah- 
manic priests was likewise too specu- 
lative, too lacking in warmth of human 
interests and idealism, so that it waned 
before the more spiritual atheism of 
Buddha—though it is noteworthy that 
the hunger for a God to trust in quickly 
found another object in the worship of 
Buddha himself. The monotheism of 
ultimate importance to the world was 
that which developed within the Hebrew 
religion. The process of development 
can be readily traced in the Old Testa- 
ment, and is now familiar to all students 
who approach it in the modern his- 
torical spirit. The enhancement of 
Jehovah’s powers until he came to be 
thought of as the only God worthy of 
worship, and finally as the only existing 
God, was a process close to the practical 
life of men; it was linked with historical 
and local events, and brought into play 
the patriotism and moral power of an 
intense and ardent people. Instead 
of offering a vague hope, such as we find 
in Marcus Aurelius, that events are 
ultimately governed by reason and 
therefore to be patiently, even loyally, 
acquiesced in, it brought, in its eventual 
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form, a pledge to the individual of 
the fulfilment of his personal hopes and 
longings. A belief so inspiring as this 
found ready and tenacious acceptance; 
given favorable conditions, it was bound 
to extend its influence far. 

But if religion owes its origin and 
actual development in part to man’s 
need of deliverance from the fear of the 
Powers behind nature, and his longing 
to feel them at bottom friendly to him, 
it also in part owes the course of its 
development to his need of deliverance 
from himself, from his restlessness and 
cross-purposes, from his weight of selfish- 
ness and sin. The pleasures which he 
seeks too often turn to ashes in his hands; 
the passions that lure him on leave 
him dissatisfied; he is the victim of his 
own impulses and longings, often im- 
potent to control his own soul and with- 
out any satisfaction for his bewildered 
heart. In a happy environment, as, 
for a brief period, among the classic 
Greeks, he may live in the moment and 
avoid any marked revulsion of spirit. 
But in a less healthy-minded community, 
as throughout the Greco-Roman world 
at the advent of Christianity, or, earlier, 
in India at the advent of Buddhism, 
there is an insistent craving for a higher 
and more spiritual life. Any religion 
that links with its assurance of hope 
high moral ideals is so much the more 
likely to win converts, offering to them 
the prize of purity and loyalty and self- 
forgetting service, which alone can lift 
the human heart above internal discord 
and disillusion and give life dignity and 
lasting joy. 

Examples of this survival-value of 
moral idealism in a religion can be found 
on every hand—in the triumph of Zoro- 


astrianism, Buddhism, Christianity, 
Mohammedanism, over the faiths they 
respectively superseded, or in the domi- 
nance of those pagan cults that sym- 
bolized and enshrined patriotism and 
civic loyalty. We are prone to forget 
this earnest and deeply moral aspect of 
the pagan religions; but, like loyalty to 
flag or sovereign today, loyalty to the 
gods and goddesses of the Greek and 
Latin states was a symbolic and imagi- 
native way of expressing the community 
spirit, which drew men out of their 
selfishness, gave them something great 
and self-transcending to live for, and 
spurred them to courage and discipline 
and effort. One who reads the Annals 
of Plutarch sees there what splendid 
devotion this civic religion bred; one 
who hears of the Spartan lads, from their 
childhood living for the larger life of 
which they were a part—not only ready, 
if necessary, to die for their country, 
but undergoing a daily discipline and 
self-denial for her—can never speak of 
such examples of the pagan religion 
without reverence and a touch of wist- 
ful regret. Higher though the Christian 
religion is in most of its ideals, it has 
never yet evolved so intense a social 
consciousness as had flourished for a 
time in the ancient world. 

This civic virtue had, however, dis- 
appeared through the operation of 
various forces, before Christianity began 
her triumphal march westward. And 
her conquest of the West was due, if in 
part to the sweetness of her faith, in 
large part also to the New Life which 
was linked with this Great Hope and its 
witness. Already the Kingdom of God 
was in a sense present, in the hearts of 
the faithful, a redemption from the 
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NATURAL SELECTION IN RELIGIOUS EVOLUTION 


vanity and sin of the existing order. 
Instead of the exaltation of might, the 
pride of power, the wantonness of luxury, 
the new teaching enjoined patience, 
humility, purity, simplicity of life. 
The primitive church was an intimate 
brotherhood, caring for the poor and 
the weak in its membership, showing 
kindness to all, and rejoicing in its 
discovery of the glory of self-forgetting 
love and service. As the high idealism 
of the Prophets, some centuries before, 
had leavened Judaism, transforming 

it from a semi-barbarous cult into a 
~ religion whose dominant note was the 
vigorous pursuit of personal and national 
righteousness, so that religion, sweet- 
ened and further spiritualized by Jesus, 
now began to leaven the pagan world. 
It could not retain its original fervor 
and purity—religious progress comes 
in waves, with long troughs between the 
crests—but it has been the greatest 
power in the world since that day for 
the moralization of man. 

It would be easy to analyze these 
recurrent waves of reform within the 
church, and note how generally the 
moral note was predominant. St. 
Francis, Luther, Wesley, Channing— 
the great leaders that have swayed 
Christian thought have been men of 
deeper moral insight than their contem- 
poraries, men who have called their 
fellows to a better life, and rejected 
current doctrines not so often for their 
inconsonance with fact as for their rela- 
tive immorality. The Protestant Ref- 
ormation, for example, was primarily a 
moral protest, and the Unitarian move- 
ment in America largely a revulsion 
from the immoral conception of God 
taught by the then current Calvinism. 


If space allowed, it would be profitable 
to point out how such concepts as 
“sacrifice” and “sin” have developed 
from non-moral beginnings a significance 
so deeply moral that we have almost 
forgotten their original meaning. On 
the whole, and in spite of eddies in 
the current, it is clear that, other things 
being equal, the religions, and the types 
of a given religion, which tend to win 
the day are those of higher moral vision. 

The reasonableness of a religion— 
the third of our survival-causes—has 
counted for much less historically. The 
protests of cultivated Greeks, to whom 
the gospel was naturally “foolishness’”’ 
—a BdpBapov 8éypa—availed naught 
against the inspiring and consoling values 
of the new faith. And although Chris- 
tian doctors have never ceased, from the 
outset, to justify their beliefs to the 
intellect with ever-varying and often 
elaborately ingenious logic, the his- 
torian perceives that the faith was 
primary and the reasoning secondary. 
The most grotesque and, one would 
suppose, obviously irrational dogmas 
never lacked intellectual backing, and 
scarcely suffered from their remoteness 
from the realm of observed fact. 
Reason is the latest developed of man’s 
powers; and except for a brief brilliant 
period in Greece, and now in quite 
recent times, the irrationality of a 
belief has been a hardly appreciable 
handicap. 

The rationality of a religion is rapidly 
becoming, however, of decisive impor- 
tance. The scientific temper that de- 
mands evidence for proffered beliefs, 
and will not make its judgment blind, 
is infecting our biblical studies and our 
theological discussions. And just as 
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among the later Greeks and Romans 
the old religions, with all their poetry 
and social value, crumbled before the 
merciless analysis of a rising intellectual 
temper, so today the traditional dogmas 
of Christianity are being subjected to the 
criticism of an impartial and cautious 
logic. We are prone to forget how 
recent this scientific attitude toward 
religion is, in any widespread degree. 
Bishop Butler threw a bombshell when 
he declared that “reason is the only 
faculty with which we have to judge 
concerning anything, even revelation 
itself.” And Channing, less than a 
hundred years ago, shocked the pious 
by his attitude toward the faith, ex- 
pressed in such statements as, “If 
religion be the shipwreck of understand- 
ing, we cannot keep too far from it,” or, 
“If I could not be a Christian without 
seeking to be rational, I should not 
hesitate as to my choice.” 

This scientific spirit, with its insistent 
demand for evidence, is diminishing the 
power which the brightness of a religion’s 
faith has to insure its spread, while it 
increases the survival-value of its con- 
sonance with observed fact. To be sure, 
as the influence of William James’ will-to- 
believe doctrine shows, or the popularity 
of Bergson’s philosophy with a public 
who comprehend little more than its 
vaguely optimistic purport, any faith 
that promises much and assures dis- 
couraged hearts of what they would 
fain believe will always have an enor- 
mous advantage in the competition of 
cults. But the opposition of the Prot- 
estant churches to the critical spirit is 
rapidly diminishing; and the ultimate 
goal of Protestantism seems to be the 


complete rationalization of its beliefs, 
a whole-hearted acceptance of science 
as the arbiter of truth, and the formu- 
lation of its insights and ideals in 
terms that science can accept. The 
promise of that eventual outcome is 
present in that individual liberty of 
belief whose seeds were contained in 
the Reformation. Meanwhile, all sorts 
of influences within the church are at 
work to raise the level of her moral 
teaching and restore her original ideal- 
ism. Especially noteworthy in the last 
few years is the movement toward an 
incorporation in present Christian teach- 
ing of the old ideals of civic righteous- 
ness, once preached so memorably by 
the Hebrew prophets but long since 
lapsed from the consciousness of their 
spiritual heirs. 

It seems safe, then, to predict, that 
whatever currents and cross-currents 
may affect religious evolution in the 
future, the eventual outcome is pretty 
sure to be the dominance of those reli- 
gions, or that religion, which most suc- 
cessfully combines the three desiderata 
—faith in an essentially good nature 
and outcome of the world-process, high 
moral-spiritual ideals, and consonance 
with the teachings and spirit of science. 
A half-blind and mechanical process of 
natural selection drives in that direction. 
So, although our efforts can vastly 
accelerate the process, we need not 
despair when they seem for the moment 
futile. The mills of God grind slowly; 
but that they have long been and are 
still at work, grinding the wheat from the 
chaff, in religion as in everything else, 
a survey of religious history quite 
clearly shows. 
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SOME METHODS OF OLD TESTAMENT 
EXEGETES BEFORE MODERN 
TIMES 


IRA M. PRICE, PH.D., LL.D. 
Professor of Semitic Languages and Literatures, University of Chicago 


The study of the Bible is undergoing very rapid changes at the present time, and 
the center of interest is shifting greatly from what was most in evidence a few years ago. 
Sometimes we are accustomed to think that such changes are characteristic of our own 
day. It is always illuminating for men who are growing thus provincial to look into 
the past and see how their predecessors also had their consciousness of originality, if not 
of novelty. No book has ever provoked an intelligent interest comparable with that 
aroused by the Bible. The methods of interpreting its pages have been as various as the 


views they have sought to express. 


The Old Testament is a collection of 
books, written in an oriental language, 
under ancient oriental skies, and among 
peoples whose habits of life are very im- 
perfectly known to the occidental world. 
Even before the completion of the Old 
Testament canon, Ezra began to inter- 
pret the Hebrew law which an earlier age 
had produced. And, as each succeeding 
age has arrived, men have arisen who 
made it their specialty to interpret to 
their contemporaries the meaning of 
those ancient records. The biblical 
exegete is a necessity of every Christian 
period or age. Language changes, 
thought progresses, doctrines wear out, 
discoveries are made, old languages are 
deciphered, new old nations are brought 
to light, history is reconstructed, and a 
new background is furnished for the 
ancient oriental world. 

Again, the philosophy of life gives a 
new viewpoint to all thought in whatever 
realm. Theology, philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, and the ever-widening realm of the 
sciences require a reconstruction of 


thinking in every age. And this in- 
volves, or always has involved, our 
interpretation of the Scriptures. Con- 
sequently the interpretations of the 
Bible for one age have never been fully 
acceptable to the next age. This exege- 
sis has made its impression, and often a 
powerful one; but its inadequacy to 
meet the new questions that a new age 
propounds has soon sidetracked it. In 
fact, it is often true that the books which 
the exegetes of one age have laboriously 
produced have been entirely forgotten 
in the next period. Even the almost 
sublime reverence which one age bestows 
on certain interpretations, often fades 
away before the demands of a new era. 
The demands, too, are greater on each 
succeeding generation of exegetes. 

Old and revered views, obscured by 
age, and superseded by saner and 
sounder conceptions, should be regarded 
only with a kind of sacred archaeological 
reverence, as having served their times 
and ages. Hallowed associations merely 
of the past cannot claim any place in 
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modern thought. Each age has added 
something to the exegetical precipitate 
that has too often incrusted the popular 
ideas of the Old Testament. This must 
be broken away if it interferes with a 
proper understanding of the books which 
lie before the modern exegete. 

The qualifications of the exegete of 
the Old Testament are exacting. His 
equipment should include a minute 


‘knowledge of the Hebrew and Aramaic 


languages, and a working knowledge of 
the other main Semitic tongues. He 
should keep pace with the new discov- 
eries and interpretations of ancient ori- 
ental history, politics, and religion which 
bear on the life of the Semitic peoples. 
The archaeology of the Semites in its 
broad sense should have a proportionate 
place in his equipment. The results of 
modern biblical and critical scholarship 
should be familiar in so far as they affect 
the Old Testament. Then he must feel 
the religious, philosophical, and scientific 
pulse of the times, so that his exegesis 
may be in harmony with the best thought 
of the day. 

Like any well-equipped specialist he 
should be acquainted too with the his- 
tory of his department, with the exegesis 
of the Old Testament from Ezra to the 
present day, that he may be able to de- 
tect the old-time errors, and avoid their 
pitfalls. And he should be _broad- 
minded, and receptive toward the truth 
from any quarter. These are some of 
the qualifications which should inhere in 
an exegete of the Old Testament if he is 
to do the work which his age requires of 
him. 
It is no part of my purpose to discuss 
such questions as revelation or inspira- 
tion, but simply to present some of the 


methods and problems which the Old 
Testament exegete of today must face. 
But before we take up the main theme, 
let us look briefly at the chief methods of 
the exegetes which have held sway from 
the closing of the canon to our own times. 
For truly the views of Scripture and the 
doctrinal beliefs current today are ring- 
streaked and striped with the exegesis 
and interpretations of the last two 
thousand years. 

The best sources of information from 
which we can extract this material are 
the commentaries of each age, so labori- 
ously prepared and written by the mul- 
titudes of biblical scholars who have 
adorned their profession and their times. 
These volumes are now found only in the 
farthest stacks of the large libraries, or 
on the most hopelessly unsalable shelves 
of books, among the vast collections of 
great antiquarian shops. To the modern 
man they are marvels of industry and 
curiosity. They were written on the 
basis of principles and methods accepted 
in their day, and their results shaped the 
theology, or vice versa, of their times, 
and colored the controversies that often 
resounded through the ecclesiastical cor- 
ridors of Asia, Africa, and Europe. 

We can take only a glance at the 
several recognized periods as we allow 
them to pass in review before us. We 
should keep in mind that each method 
of exegesis had its own beginning quite 
distinct from every other, and did not 
cease at any specific time or at the rise 
of another method. In other words, 
several methods were in vogue at one 
and the same time; indeed, some of 
the methods of the early centuries are 
current in some quarters in our own 
day. 
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SOME METHODS OF OLD TESTAMENT EXEGETES 


Scholars recognize seven methods of 
exegesis adopted since the closing of the 
canon: (1) the Rabbinic, (2) Alexandrian, 
(3) Patristic, (4) Scholastic, (5) Reforma- 
tion, (6) post-Reformation, (7) Modern’. 


I 


The Rabbinic period is thought to 
have begun with Ezra (457 B.c.) and to 
have flourished for nearly one thousand 
years. Most naturally the Jews, whose 
own language, literature, and history 
were the subjects of interpretation, es- 
teemed themselves pre-eminently able to 
give the true meaning of them. They 
were familiar, at first hand, with the cus- 
toms and conceptions of their own 
people, and presumably were the best 
equipped to tell their contemporaries and 
successors the real meaning of any pas- 
sages which were not immediately clear 
to reader or hearer. 

In the earlier centuries of Rabbinic 
exegesis there developed a set of prin- 
ciples, and certain methods, that exer- 
cised a rigid control over Old Testament 
interpretation all the way into the 
Middle Ages. The most notable early 
rabbi was the Great Hillel who lived in 
the time of Christ. He adopted as his 
fundamental principles in Old Testament 
exegesis the following rather innocent- 
appearing points: (1) light and heavy, 
(2) equivalence, (3) deduction from 
- special to general, (4) explanation of 
two passages by a third, (5) inference 
from general to special, (6) analogy of 
another passage, and (7) inference from 
the context. In the hands of keen 
and shrewd scholars these principles 
were made to establish and confirm 


"Farrar, Bampton Lectures, 1885, p. 12. 


what finally turned out to be absurd 
conclusions. 

So dialectic in argumentation did the 
chief Jewish interpreters of this school 
become, that the Talmud says: “There 
was an unimpeachable disciple at Jabne 
who could adduce 150 arguments in 
favor of the cleanness of creeping things” 
(Erubin. f. 13. 2). Again, “No one is 
appointed a member of the Sanhedrin 
who is not ingenious enough to prove 
from the law that a creeping thing is 
ceremonially clean”’ (Sanhedrin, f. 17. 1). 
Once more, “God so gave the law to 
Moses that a thing may be pronounced 
clean or unclean in forty-nine different 
ways”’ (Sopherim, c. 16). 

But the most systematic and subtle 
exegete in a long line of Jewish worthies 
was Rabbi Aqiba (born about 50 A.D.). 
He “interpreted the Pentateuch on the 
hypothesis that it was an immense, 
intentional, and continuous enigma” 
(Farrar, p. 73). Every syllable, par- 
ticle, or copula, even the horns in the 
flourish of every letter, had some mys- 
tical meaning, exactly as every fiber of 
an ant’s foot or of a gnat’s wing” 
(Buxtorf. Lex. Talm. IIIl). The rabbis 
used to tell how many rules unknown to 
Moses were declared by Agqiba. In 
spite of all these vagaries and extrava- 
gances in exegesis of the Rabbinic school, 
we are almost wholly indebted to the 
painstaking care of Jewish scholars for 
the preservation of the Hebrew text, the 
invention of the Massoretic punctuation, 
and the grammatical and lexical herit- 
ages from mediaeval Judaism, which 
form such an important basis for the 
saner and sounder methods of our day. 
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II 


The second school of exegetes arose at 
Alexandria in the second century B.c. 
The scholarly Jewish contingent of this 
thriving commercial center had become 
imbued with Greek learning, especially 
that of the philosophers. The founding 
of this new school of interpreters is 
credited to Aristobulus (180 B.c.), in 
the fragments of whose work there are 
samples of such allegorical interpreta- 
tions as those that reached their climax 
in the works of that faithful Jewish 
scholar and Stoic philosopher, Philo. As 
the champion of the new method Philo 
based his system on two principles: 
(1) “Greek philosophy is borrowed from 
the Old Testament, especially from the 
law of Moses”’; (2) “‘All the tenets of the 
Greek philosophers, especially of Aris- 
totle, are to be found in Moses and the 
Prophets, by those who use the right 
method of inquiry” (Farrar, p. 129). 
The allegorical method, therefore, arose 
to form a junction between Greek phi- 
losophy and Jewish legislation. The 
methods resorted to, to bring about this 
result, were fanciful and allegorical in 
the extreme. Philo tells us that he 
found three exegetical schools in his day: 
(x) the literalists, (2) the rationalists, and 
(3) the allegorists. Philo’s entire phi- 
losophy of exegesis was based on the 
methods of the third party, the allegor- 
ists. Though he had some considera- 
tion for the literal sense, he regarded it 
as a concession to the weak and ignorant. 
He transformed the literal into a philo- 
sophical symbol. The literal, said he, is 
to the allegorical as the body is to the 
soul (cf. Farrar, p. 139). Just a sample 
of his method must suffice at this 
time: 


To take literally the words, “‘God planted 
a garden in Eden,” is impiety; let not such 
fabulous nonsense enter your minds. The 
meaning is, “God implants terrestrial virtue 
in the human race.” The tree of life is that 
most general virtue which some people call 
goodness. The river that goes forth out of 
Eden is also generic goodness. Its fair 
leads are the cardinal virtues. Pheison 
(Pishon) is derived from pheidomai “I 
spare,’’ and means prudence, and being an 
illustrious virtue it is said to compass the 
whole land of Havilah where there is gold. 
The name Gihon means “chest,” or an ani- 
mal which attacks with its horns, and there- 
fore stands for courage, and it compasses 
Ethiopia or humiliation; in other words, it 
makes hostile demonstrations against cow- 
ardice. Tigris is temperance; the name 
is connected with a tiger because it reso- 
lutely opposes desire. Euphrates means 
fertility and stands for justice.... 


and so on to the end of the chapter 
(Farrar, pp. 143, 144). 

Philo’s methods were so ingenious and 
fascinating, and opened the door to so 
many possibilities, that they early won 
the favor of both Hellenists and Jews. 
Indeed, the rabbis at Alexandria im- 
proved in many ways upon the methods 
of Philo, avoided his extravagances, yet 
adopted allegorical principles that perco- 
lated down through the church Fathers, 
and even through the Middle Ages. 
The cosmopolitan character of Alexan- 
dria soon led to the rapid dissemination 
of the allegorical method, even to the 
ends of the civilized world, wherever 
Jews and the Jewish Scriptures were 
found. 

Ill 


The third school of exegetes is popu- 
larly known as the Patristic—the period 
of the church Fathers. With them the 
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SOME METHODS OF OLD TESTAMENT EXEGETES 


Septuagint was the inspired Bible, even 
when it differed widely from the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament. Such rever- 
ence did not prevent them from handling 
the whole with a peculiar freedom and 
carelessness. They readily changed the 
text, misquoted, combined strangely un- 
related passages, had a greater respect 
for the Old Testament than the New, 
mixed in Jewish legend with ritual, and 
held the Apocrypha as on a par with 
canonical Scripture. Their most famous 
representative was Origen, the father of 
textual criticism. His position and rank 
as the leading scholar of his times ex- 
posed him to misrepresentations and 
abuse, by both his contemporaries and 
his successors, that were little less than 
brutal. In addition to his contributions 
as a textual critic, he established a kind 
of popular exposition of the Old Testa- 
ment that was permeated with the alle- 
gorical methods of Philo, minus the 
vagaries which led the latter to attempt 
a juncture of the Pentateuch and Greek 
philosophy. Origen believed in the in- 
spiration of the Septuagint, in hidden 
meanings in its errors, and in the in- 
spired character of the Apocrypha. His 
tendency to exhortation and dogmatism 
carried with it methods current among 
the rabbis of Palestine and the mystics 
of Alexandria. Origen’s assumption that 
the Bible is homogeneous throughout and 
in every respect supernaturally perfect 
has persisted from his day to our own, 
with an inexhaustible tenacity. 

The Bible is meant for the salvation 
of man, but man consists of body, soul, 
and spirit. Scripture must therefore 
have a threefold sense corresponding 
thereto: a literal, a moral, and a mystic 
meaning, corresponding to body, soul, 
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and spirit. Of the literal sense he made 
slight use, of the moral sense he barely 
made note; but he almost exhausted his 
genius on the mystic or allegoric sense. 
The whole tendency of his method was 
to magnify the allegoric as against the 
literal sense. This also almost wholly 
ruled out the historical background, and 
gave his imagination free play in the field 
of mysticism. Origen’s prominence as 
a scholar among the church Fathers gave 
him large influence over their thought, 
and, consequently, on the trend of 
church doctrine in all succeeding cen- 
turies. 

The one luxurious oasis in the desert 
of Patristic exegesis is Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. His chief merit is a firm 
yet fruitless revolt against Origen’s sys- 
tem of allegory. Theodore was born 
in the fourth century (died 429 A.D.), 
about fifteen hundred years too soon. 
His influence on his age was throttled 


‘by a charge against him of Nestorian- 


ism. But the sanity of many of his 
views has been fully recognized only 
in modern times. 

The Sahara of exegesis extended from 
the seventh to the twelfth centuries. It 
can justly be called the dark ages, for 
not one new principle of exegesis was 
contributed by the men of those cen- 
turies. 

IV 

The fourth school of exegesis is the 
Scholastic. The schoolmen and scholas- 
tics were more absorbed in the works of 
Aristotle and Plato than in the Bible. 
Every attempt at exegesis was made 
subservient to the dialectics of philoso- 
phy. One of the most damaging as- 
sumptions of that school was the 
principle that every scripture has a 
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multiple sense—only a logical outcome of 
Origen’s triple sense. One sample from 
the writings of Thomas Aquinas: 

“Let there be light,”” may mean, histori- 
cally, an act of creation; allegorically, “Let 
Christ be love”; anagogically, “‘May we be 
led by Christ to glory”; and tropologically, 
““May we be mentally illumined by Christ.” 
The fourfold sense was compared with the 
four coverings of the tabernacle, the four 
colors of the veil of the tabernacle, the four- 
fold cherubim, the four rivers of Paradise, 
the four legs of the table of the Lord. Other 
scholars insisted on a seven- or even eight- 
fold sense.* 


But some of the most inspiring char- 
acters of all time lived in the era of the 
schoolmen. They flourished spiritually 
in spite of their erroneous methods of 
exegesis. Their living was far and away 
superior to their written interpretations 
of Holy Writ. 


The fifth school of exegetes was the 
Reformers. Reuchlin, Erasmus, Lu- 
ther, Melancthon, Zwingli, and Calvin 
make up the galaxy of that remarkable 
era. Their first work was to brush away 
the cobwebs of their predecessors in the 
field of exegesis, and then to lay down 
new principles of action. Luther as- 
sumed as his basis the following: (1) the 
final authority of Scriptures, (2) the 
sufficiency of Scripture, (3) the mainte- 
nance of the literal sense, (4) the rejec- 
tion of allegory, (5) the perspicuity of 
Scripture, and (6) the right of private 
judgment. His rules of interpretation 
were: (1) the necessity for spiritual illu- 
mination, (2) the proportion of faith, and 
(3) the reference of all Scripture to 
Christ. Other principles which shone 


Farrar, p. 297. 


out in his exegesis were: (1) the “Word 
of God” is not identical with Scripture; 
(2) inspiration is not verbal; and (3) in- 
spiration is not confined to Scripture 
(Farrar, pp. 325 ff.). 

Calvin, too, was a prince of exegetes; 
for clearness, brevity, directness, logical 
procedure, he had no peer. He agreed 
in most points with Luther’s principles, 
but was more consistent in carrying them 
out. In his preface to Romans, Calvin 
says: “‘It is the first business of an inter- 
preter to let the author say what he does 
say, instead of attributing to him what 
we think he ought to say.” Dogmatic 
prepossession had swayed all earlier exe- 
getes, and the real fact is that Calvin’s 
pre-eminently logical mind fell under 
the same spell. 

But with all their limitations and 
faults the Reformers shook off many of 
the excrescences of preceding interpre- 
ters, and almost emerged into a clearing 
where the true light of heaven should 
guide them in ascertaining the meaning 
of Holy Writ. 


VI 


The sixth school of exegesis was that 
of the post-Reformation period. That 
was the age of dogmas, creeds, symbols, 
and theological systems. Beliefs now 
crystallized and solidified. The Scrip- 
tures came to be looked on as infallible 
and unchangeably inspired. The saner 
methods and principles of the Reforma- 
tion period were bessemerized into iron- 
clad formulae controlled by the dialec- 
tics of controversialists. Great tomes 
of theological discussions took the place 
of the living exegesis of the preceding 
period. Dogmatic controversies para- 
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SOME METHODS OF OLD TESTAMENT EXEGETES 


lyzed any living interest in the exegesis 
of the Bible. Scripture was appealed to 
only to substantiate the doctrines of the 
several contestants. 

But against this prevailing activity in 
the interest of creeds and dogmas, there 
arose in different parts of Europe a few 
counter-irritants in behalf of a saner 
method of Scripture interpretation. 
These included such men as Grotius, 
Spener, Calixtus, Descartes, Bohme, and 
Koch (Cocceius). They gave their best 
strength to the study and criticism 
of the original texts, so that within a 
short time sound learning received an 
impetus that soon outran many of the 
absurdities of the controversialists of the 
post-Reformation epoch. 

Now these six schools of exegesis, 
already named, have given us, when 
sifted down, several grains of the real 
wheat, several principles of a. sound 
method of interpretation. But, Oh, 
what a waste of energy, what a mountain 
of chaff, to show for two thousand years 
of effort! 

Before I pass to the modern period, I 
want to give you a sample of the varie- 
gated opinions of all the centuries con- 
cerning the Song of Solomon, as collected 
by Farrar (p. 32): 

The Targum says ‘‘it represents the love 
of the Lord for the congregation of Israel’’; 
“it represents the union of the divine soul 
with the earthly body” (Joseph Ibn Caspe) ; 
“it describes the love of Christ for the 
church,” said the Great Origen; “‘it is Solo- 
mon’s thanksgiving for a happy reign” 
(Luther); ‘‘it is a prophecy of the church 
from the Crucifixion till after the Reforma- 
tion” (Cocceius); “it is the seven-days’ 
epithalamium on the marriage of Solomon 
with the daughter of Pharaoh” (Bossuet); 


“it is written in glorification of the Virgin 
Mary” (many Roman Catholic commen- 
taries). This book was the favorite field for 
mediaeval speculative exegesis. St. Ber- 
nard (died 1153) preached eighty-six sermons 
on the book, yet finished only the second 
chapter. 


This bird’s-eye view of the march of 
exegesis can give us little more than the 
idea that it has taken biblical scholars 
fully two thousand years to reach the 
present status of the interpretation of 
the Old Testament. During the course 
of that time, men have used the Old 
Testament as the sourcebook and author- 
ity for some of the most desperate crimes 
in history. Misinterpretations of the 
Old Testament have been the grounds for 
carrying on some of the fiercest religious 
persecutions that have ever blackened 
the pages of Europe’s history. Super- 
stition, fanaticism, and bloodshed have 
found their basis and support in its 
pages. The fanatical and blood-curdling 
massacres of “infidels” by the Crusaders 
found their example and justification in 
the Book of Judges. The burning of 
thousands of witches by Springer (Far- 
rar, p. 40, Nn. 1) was based on a supposed 
text in Leviticus (20:27). Wesley said: 
“The giving up of witchcraft is giving up 
the Bible” (Farrar, p. 40, n. 1). Even 
such a murder as that of St. Bartholo- 
mew was praised by Pope Gregory XIII 
as comparable with the zeal of “ancient 
heroes of God.” The misuse of the Old 
Testament in this enlightened age is not 
unheard of; but, wherever found, it is 
nothing more than the spirit of intoler- 
ance that characterized the Scholastic, 
the Reformation, and post-Reformation 
periods. 


THE MODERN PULPIT 


ARTHUR S. HOYT, D.D. 
Professor of Homiletics and Sociology in Auburn Theological Seminary, 
Auburn, New York 


No teacher of homiletics in the country is doing more for the preacher than Professor 


Hoyt. 


His volumes, “The Work of Preaching,” ‘The Preacher,” “ Public Worship 


Sor Non-Liturgical Churches,” and “ Vital Elements see Preaching,’ are all so service- 


able that they should be mentioned here. 


I 


There is no definite type or standard 
of preaching in America. In the past 
there have been—certain great types 
that became classic. As in literature 
so in the pulpit, creative minds express- 
ing national or age-forces laid their 
spell upon their generation. The critics 
reduced the spell to laws and others 
sought power through imitation. Ed- 
wards made the mold of thought and 
speech for the pulpit during the last 
half of the eighteenth century. Bush- 
nell, Beecher, Brooks, each had some- 
thing of this influence in the last half 
of the nineteenth century. No man 
today so rules our thought or tells us 
how to preach. Will God raise up 
prophets as of yore? 

There is more law and conformity in 
Great Britain. One language and one 
tradition largely make it possible. Great 
churchmen like Robertson, Stanley, and 
Liddon; great free-church preachers like 
Guthrie, Maclaren, Spurgeon, Parker, 
still have a molding influence upon the 
pulpit. The hearing of sermons is still 
thought a privilege. They have not 
been surfeited with a perfect “gorge 
of speech.” As many as five hundred 
ministers from the provinces would 


sometimes listen to Joseph Parker’s 
Thursday-noon sermon. And the read- 
ing of sermons isa habit. It is astonish- 
ing to the American mind to see the 
number of volumes of sermons issued 
yearly by the English press. The Eng- 
lish and Scotch pulpit can be analyzed 
and characterized and estimated. 

It is not so with the American pulpit. 
The land is too vast for a common 
opinion. There are provincialisms in 
the pulpit as in daily speech. The 
natural diversity of a great country 
is increased by multiplicity of sects. 
Some have come from special emphasis 
of doctrine, others are the outgrowth of 
person or method. Each has made 
some characteristic contribution to the 
American pulpit. The Baptists have 
stood for the “liberty of prophesying” 
and the authority of personal experience. 
The Congregationalists have made the 
highest culture contribute to preaching. 
The Methodists have been the fiery 
evangelists to the common man. The 
Episcopalians have made the sermon a 
part of worship and an office of the 
church. The Presbyterians have stood 
for a teaching ministry. And the Uni- 
tarians have broadened the conception 
of religion and the themes of the pulpit. 
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There is the greatest diversity in the 
conception of the sermon and its place 
in the life of the church. And to this 
must be added the differences of race. 
The various peoples bring their old- 
world tastes and habits. The race 
differences limit religious contagion and 
Jessen the power of the pulpit. 

The variety in the American pulpit 
has meant freedom and originality. It 
has given an unconventional, personal 
quality to preaching. Spirit has been 
more than form. There have been a 
freshness and a genuineness that have 
given life and power to the best preach- 


ing. 

But the personal element has often 
been too marked in our pulpit. Our 
preachers are far too free in their per- 
sonal experience. They forget that the 
personality is never so pervasive as 
when the person is lost in the message. 
A partial view, a narrow horizon, makes 
an eccentric message and eccentric Chris- 
tians. 

Freedom has sometimes worked law- 
lessness, regardless of truth or the laws 
of speech. Our preachers sometimes 
speak too easily and freely about the 
greatest truths, about what they know 
so little. Where is the modesty and 
tolerance of honest scholarship? One 
of the critical addresses of the Briggs 
controversy was spoken by a man who 
could not write the Hebrew alphabet. 
Such preachers do not deal sincerely 
with truth. And there is a carelessness 
and imperfection of speech that comes 
from a shallow nature and a shallow 
hold of truth. It lacks reverence for 
the message and respect for the spiritual 
nature of man. It is impious not to try 
to give the glorious gospel the best 
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garment possible and it is an insult to the 
moral nature of men to think that they 
can understand only the speech of the 
gutter. Lack of finish is lack of fidelity. 
An impure speech is the mark of an 
impure life. 

I 


I doubt very much whether our minis- 
try has a high enough sense of the impor- 
tanceof preaching. We are too likely to 
be affected by the popular opinion of 
sermons. The sermon does not rank 
in popular estimate with other forms of 
writing and speaking. The literary 
editor of a metropolitan journal said of 
Bishop Potter’s book Churchmen Whom 
I Have Known, including such great 
names as Dean Stanley, Canon Liddon, 
and Bishop Phillips Brooks, that “It 
was a pity so much thought should be 
spent upon men whose work was entirely 
aside from the main currents of life.” 
Men feel that deeds, not words, are 
needed to cure the world’s ills. Those 
engaged in practical service are likely to 
despise preaching as mere words; and 
the church itself is too indifferent to it. 
The part of the church that depends 
upon the authority of organization and 
the saving virtue of sacraments need not 
exalt the pulpit to the first place. But 
those who believe that Christianity can 
be taught, that the Christian life is an 
intelligent and rational course of con- 
duct, depending upon the constant 
interpretation of the religious life of 
men and the truths of the Bible, must 
exalt the sermon. The pulpit is the 
chief means of teaching religion. The 
history of the church proves this and 
the psychology of teaching. The pulpit 
teaches truth for life in an atmosphere 


the most favorable for its purpose—in the 
spirit of worship and the sensitiveness 
of the Christian fellowship. 

The low estimate of the pulpit is 
partly the fruit of a low use of it. The 
ministry should make preaching a great 
work—as was said of Lyman Beecher 
great action of his life’ —and never 
give the impression that talk is easy and 
cheap. By the substance and form of 
our preaching we should make men 
realize that we take our work seriously, 
that we have something to say that has 
cost labor, that we give our very life 
with our speech. 


Il 


The pulpit should speak in the largest 
terms of the gospel. It is tempted to be 
partial and provincial. Present and 
personal needs are always the most 
pressing. Local views are likely to fill 
the' whole vision. But the nearer can- 
not be understood save in the light of the 
far horizon. And the hesitation of the 
modern pulpit, under the insistence of 
some present call, to present the largest 
interests of the Kingdom of God ac- 
counts for its feeble influence upon the 
personal and social ideals of the age. 

And here is the subtle influence of a 
congregation upon a prophet’s spirit. 
Shall the minister preach what people 
expect, ‘“‘a very pleasant voice”? Shall 
he measure up to the test of full pews and 
swelling receipts? “And so prudence 
hammers at the door, and sympathy 
turns devil’s advocate.” 

The spirit of many churches is still 
sectarian and provincial. It is in the 
popular commercial phrase “Trade at 
home: don’t take money out of the 


town.” They will heap gifts with scan- 


“Jove that thinketh no evil.” 
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dalous prodigality upon a sensational 
evangelism that booms the town and 
swells the roll of the churches and stills 
the social unrest, while the tragic cries 
of the world—a stricken Belgium, a 
bleeding Armenia—are heard by only a 
few. They give listless or irritated 
attention to a man who applies the word 
of Christ to child labor or the relation of 
nations. A narrow gospel has small 
inspiration for an enlarged manhood. 
Only the great visions of the King- 
dom can sustain the prophetic spirit. 
Only such a pulpit can transform life 
and give the church its spiritual author- 
ity over the peoples. 


IV 


There is a dogmatic preaching that 
fails of the largest result. It is strong 
on defense of the faith, but weak on the 
It is 
quick to denounce a growing concep- 
tion of God as the decay of faith, and 
deals with the Bible in an uncritical 
spirit that removes it from the realm of 
literature. It stands deaf and dumb 
before many of the pressing questions of 
religion. It demands submission, on 
pain of anathema, to what it calls divine 
authority—really only the authority of 
a particular school of thought. 

The dogmatic pulpit is indifferent 
or hostile to the organic view of society. 
Social service is of the world—“and the 
ministry [actually spoken in a national 
religious gathering] has nothing to do 
with saving the world: its only work is to 
help men to pass through the world on 
the way to glory.” Such a pulpit is 
keen for what immediately affects the 
individual, its sole emphasis personal 
salvation; it is careless of the environ- 
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ment which more indirectly but as 
vitally touches the life of the community. 

Recognizing the zeal of the dogmatic 
preacher and his effectiveness in reach- 
ing the individual, always the first work 
of the pulpit, his defects are not hard 
to find. Such preaching threatens to 
undo or submerge the results of a genera- 
tion of biblical study. It tries to justify 
that hoary lie that “the end justifies 
the means”’; and so glorifies an evange- 
listic egoism that gives false or partial 
views of Christianity, sets up an arti- 
ficial standard of character, and makes 
impossible demands of the church. 

The masses are untaught; Christian 
nurture in the church is neglected; the 
cleavage grows between an emotional 
type of religion and the intellectual; the 
increasing number of college men and 
women are critical of the church; and a 
multitude of people, deeply religious if 
judged by the test of unselfish service, 
are left outside of organized Christianity. 

The pulpit needs reverence and 
humility, openness to the light, genuine 
faith in the power of the gospel and the 
Spirit in the hearts of men. It is folly 
to steady the ark of God; it is ours to 
receive and follow the truth. 


Vv 


The opposite tendency to the dog- 
matic is also seen in the modern pulpit. 
It might be called the purely ethical. If 
suggestive thought and fine idealism 
and personal charm are considered, it 
could be said that some of the best 
preachers of America are of this school. 
A professor of a great university said 
to the writer that he had heard the 
university sermons for a year—and few 
distinctive Christian notes. That re- 
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minds one of Blackstone’s remark of the 
eighteenth-century pulpit of London: 
“No more gospel than the essays of 
Cicero.” This may not be fair but it 
has some truth in it. 

Old forms of Christian truth have 
passed away and many preachers have 
not thought through far enough to clothe 
the truth in new forms. In doctrinal 
uncertainty, like sincere men, they turn 
to what they do know and declare the 
ethical truths and practical duties of life. 
Religion is real and the source of all true 
life, but a certain vagueness and elusive- 
ness lies over its facts like the veil of mist 
over an autumn landscape. Some of 
them have lost the evangelistic purpose, 
the passion for souls, the urgency of 
appeal. 

The gospel is a culture, best for men 
to have; life is not complete without 
religion. But without it, is there irre- 
treivable loss? Such preaching lacks 
the faithful dealing with conscience, 
and the mastery of a positive message. 
We do not understand men, if we ignore 
sin. Noman has more sharply called the 
attention of modern thought to the real 
catastrophe of sin than Mr. John Morley. 
He calls it ‘‘that horrid burden and im- 
pediment on the soul, . . . . which, by 
whatever name we call it, is a very 
real catastrophe in the moral nature of 
man.”’ 

And we do not understand Christian- 
ity if we ignore its redemption. The 
crucible of war is bringing out neglected 
truths. It tells us that we need “a 
gospel that will deal with the evil bias 
and spiritual impotence of the human 
heart, and by its assurance of a forgive- 
ness in Christ and a proclamation of the 
power of the Holy Spirit meet the need 
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ofasinfulman. ... . It is not too much 
to hope that the soft and easy messages 


' of the past years will cease to be heard 


and the message of redemption for sin- 
ful man become the evangel of the years 
to come.” So writes a Scotch preacher 
from the realities uncovered by God’s 
hot plowshares. 

The gospel means the growth and 


enrichment and perfection of the soul 
and a redeemed society of men. But its 
initial is the relation of the individual life 
to God through Jesus Christ. The 
gospel is the most effective ethic, but 
it must be a redemption or it can have no 
expulsive and transforming power in 
human life. This is the great message 
for the modern pulpit. 


JESUS AND SOCRATES 


REV. WILLIAM F. BOSTICK 
Freeport, Illinois 


Probably no two characters have been more compared than Jesus and Socrates. 
Such comparison enables us to understand both the better, provided only it is not too 
rhetorical and is very careful as to the facts. Mr. Bostick’s article covers this familiar 
field in such a way as to revive interest in both of the two great lives compared. 


It is the purpose of this discussion to 
point out some of the similarities and 
dissimilarities of these two great moral 
teachers. 

There are some striking parallelisms 
in the lives of these two characters. 
Both came from a country small geo- 
graphically, yet great in achievement. 
Socrates is connected with Athens, the 
most cultured of early cities, where the 
first public library was established. 
Jesus is connected with Jerusalem, 
the most religious of early cities. The 
father of Socrates was a sculptor, the 
father of Jesus was a carpenter. Both 
came from the common people, both had 
unaristocratic parentage. Both were 
teachers of the common people, both 
loved to go where the masses met. 


Neither wrote. So far as we know the 
only thing Jesus wrote was what he 
scribbled on the ground when Pharisees 
brought into his presence a fallen 
woman for condemnation. Socrates, 
when asked one day why he did not put 
his words into writing, said, “I would 
rather write on the hearts of living men 
than on dead sheep’s skins.” Both made 
conversatior. the business of life. Jesus 
preached occasionally, but more often 
imparted his teachings to his disciples 
in conversation. The Gospel of John 
records mostly private interviews of 
Jesus with individuals. Socrates once 
said, “I have a benevolent habit of 
pouring out myself to everybody and 
I would even pay for a listener if I could 
not get one in any other way.” 
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JESUS AND SOCRATES 


Both lived the simple life. Jesus 
once said, “The birds of the heavens 
have their nests, the foxes have their 
dens, but the Son of Man has not where 
to lay his head.” Socrates lived on 
meat and drink of the cheapest sort. 
He wore no shoes the whole year round 
and had only one coat for winter and 
summer. When taunted one day for his 
lack of pleasures he said, ‘‘ Which of the 
two will adopt a soldier’s life more easily, 
the man who cannot get along without 
expensive living or he whom whatever 
comes to hand suffices ?” 

Both were practical moralists and 
prophets of religion. Both taught the 
value of the spiritual and higher nature 
of man. Jesus said, “Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and his righteousness.” 
“What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his soul?” 
He called that man a fool who stuffed 
his barns and thought merely of his 
material prosperity. Jesus emphasized 
the purity of heart and taught men to 
seek the riches of eternal life. Socrates 
addressed his countrymen thus: 


Men of Athens, I honor and love you; 
but I shall obey God rather than you, and 
while I have life and strength I shall never 
cease from the practice and teaching of phi- 
losophy, exhorting every one whom I meet 
after my manner and convincing him by 
saying: “O my friend, why do you, who 
are a citizen of the great and mighty and 
wise city of Athens, care so much about 
laying up the greatest amount of money 
and honor and reputation and so little about 
wisdom and truth and the greatest improve- 
ment of the soul, which you never regard 
or heed at all?” 


Jesus claimed that he and the Father 
were one, that what God spoke to him 


he uttered. “The words which thou 
hast given me I have given unto them.” 
Socrates claimed that a spirit, a daimon, 
from God companioned with him and 
revealed the truth to his understanding. 
Both were finally killed by cities which 
were noted as prophet-killers. Both 
knew their cities. Jesus wept over 
Jerusalem, saying, ‘Oh Jerusalem, thou 
that killest the prophets and stonest 
them that are sent unto you. How oft 
would I have gathered you as a hen 
gathers her chicks, but ye would not.” 
Speaking of the persecuting power of Ath- 
ens, Socrates once exclaimed: “Then I 
must be a fool if I do not know that in 
the Athenian state any man can suffer 
anything!” Both were falsely branded 
as heretics and teachers of corrupting 
doctrines, and both were killed by the 
cities in which their mightiest works had 
been done. 

Jesus made enemies by criticizing the 
hypocrisy and graft of his contemporary 
preachers. They said he was a blas- 
phemer because he called himself the 
Son of God and the Messiah, and was 
therefore worthy of death. In the 
Sanhedrin the High Priest made Jesus 
state under oath whether he was the 
Messiah or not. When Jesus affirmed 
it the High Priest rent his clothes, the 
vote of the council was taken, and Christ 
was condemned to death. His enemies 
hated him because he taught a spiritual 
kingdom with spiritual ideals, and 
because his messiahship was spiritual 
instead of temporal as they wanted. 
After forcing Pilate to consent they 
dragged Christ out to Calvary and 
nailed him to the cross. His last words 
were a prayer for his enemies, a counsel 
to mother and friend, a committal into 
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the hands of God. The centurion who 
stood by him and saw the death ex- 
claimed: ‘This was indeed the Son of 
God!” 

Socrates made enemies because he 
went about puncturing the bubble of 
self-conceited knowledge with which 
men were inflated. He poked questions 
at men to prove they did not know half 
as much as they thought they knew. 
He preached righteousness and virtue, 
honesty and character in politics and 
in the social life of man. Like Jesus he 
made men question certain handed-down 
traditions. When a man goes around 
raising questions about past beliefs and 
customs he gets into trouble. Jesus 
questioned the authority of Moses as 
final in the face of Pharisees and asserted 
that he himself was of greater authority 
than Moses, though he had never been 
to the Jerusalem Seminary for an educa- 
tion. This was pretty strong medicine 
to swallow for the teachers of ortho- 
doxy at Jerusalem. Socrates questioned 
the existence of the multitude of Greek 
gods and asserted the belief in one Su- 
preme Being. Like Jesus he paid atten- 
tion to the customary places and hours 
of worship, but privately and publicly 
criticized some of the old customs of 
religion. Like Christ, Socrates stirred 
up enmity. His enemies said he was 
destroying the belief in the gods and 
- corrupting the morals of the young men 
of Athens. Because he taught men to 
think correctly on matters of the moral 
life and because he taught men to value 
the moral and spiritual nature above all 
else, he was called a corrupter. 

Like Jesus, Socrates was publicly 
brought to trial and falsely accused. 
“Tf he had been willing to adopt a con- 
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ciliatory tone, he probably would have 
escaped, but he refused to lower himself 
by flattering the people, when he was 
conscious of no guilt; by a narrow vote 
he was condemned to drink the hemlock.” 
When the final hour of his death came, 
in the presence of his friends in prison, 
with the cup of poison in his hands, 
offering a prayer that the gods might 
prosper his journey from this world to 
the next, without fear he cheerfully 
drank the poison. His friends present 
set up a loud lamentation, but the good 
man asked: ‘‘What is this strange out- 
cry? I sent away the women mainly 
that they might not offend in this way, 
for I have heard that a man should die 
in peace. Be quiet, then, and have 
patience.” After he had walked about 
in his cell for a few minutes the poison 
began to take effect in his limbs. Lying 
down on a couch, face covered with his 
mantle, he waited until the poison crept 
to his heart. Only once, for a moment, 
he uncovered his face, saying, ‘‘Crito, 
I owe a cock to Asclepius: will you pay 
the debt?” Being assured, he expired. 
Says Plato: “Such was the end of our 
friend whom I may truly call the wisest, 
and justest, and best of all the men whom 
I have ever known.” 

One of the striking differences be- 
tween Socrates and Jesus is that Socrates 
claimed the absence in himself of any 
pretentions to know anything atall. He 
knew he was ignorant and proved that 
the men who claimed to know the truth 
were merely conceited in their knowl- 
edge. He said that we must wait for 
a man from God to show us the true 
way of life. Over against this con- 
fession of our ignorance of the truth 
stands Jesus with his affirmations of the 
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truth and with affirmations of finality 
that have satisfied the world for nineteen 
hundred years. “I am the way, the 
truth, and the life.” ‘Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but my word shall 
never pass away.” Jesus confessed 
ignorance on some things, yet when he 
came to moral issues, to righteousness, 
to rightness of relations of man to man 
and man to God, he was always positive 
in his affirmations. 

Socrates went at the head in his 
attempt to save man. Jesus went at 
the heart. Socrates said that if men 
only knew the truth, if their understand- 
ing of the truth was right, they would 
do the truth. Salvation, righteousness, 
virtue were identified with knowledge. 
Correct the errors of men’s minds and 
you will make them better, you will 
make them good. By questioning he 
tried to make men discover the content 
of such things as piety, justice, temper- 
ance, and courage; if men formulated 
the proper definition of these things in 
their minds they would do them. No 
one desires evil, he was wont to say; 
vicious conduct is based on ignorance. 
Virtue or righteousness may be im- 
parted to men by teaching them their 
ignorance, and by giving them an 
exact knowledge of what is right. 
“Know thyself” was the motto of his 
life. The failure of Socrates was his 
extraordinary omission of the will and 

_its place in moral conduct. He had 
‘a strong will himself which exercised 
such a complete control over his own 
impulses that he was led to ignore the 
important results which flowed from the 
failure of will-power in others. The 
Greeks in general, and Socrates with 
them, never succeeded at any time in 


drawing a clear line between the intel- 
lectual and moral qualities in men. 
Men need to have an exact understand- 
ing of the truth in order to help them do 
it, but that mere knowledge is not suffi- 
cient in helping men to better conduct is 
proved by the fact that it was not Greek 
philosophy which Europe adopted as 
the way of salvation, but Christianity 
with its more successful way of help- 
ing men to righteousness. Until Chris- 
tianity set up a new ideal, Socrates was 
the pattern of moral perfection for the 
pagan world. 

The keyword of Socrates was “‘knowl- 
edge,” that of Jesus was “faith.” In 
place of “‘knowing thyself” Jesus said, 
“This is life eternal that they might 
know thee, the only true God and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent.” Instead 
of making ignorance the source of evil, 
Jesus taught that out of the heart of man 
proceed all evil things. Salvation comes 
not only by instructing the understand- 
ing, but by changing the heart through 
genuine repentance and the power of 
God. Here Jesus touches the basal 
moral faculty, the will. The essence of 
repentance is a change of mind and will. 
The motive power necessary to change 
the will of the sinner is the character of 
God. Sin displeases God as well as 
injures our brother. God hates sin, but 
lovingly forgives the sinner when he 
turns from his sins. The love and char- 
acter of God as revealed in Christ’s life 
and death have been the factors that 
have helped men to cease doing that 
which they knew was wrong. Thebelief 
in the forgiving grace and love of God 
has made men cast their impotent selves 
on the mercy of a heavenly Father, who 
in that act has come to them with power 
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to heal, to forgive, to overcome, and 
to achieve. 

Socrates raked his understanding to 
find the idea of right conduct and the 
end of right conduct. Christ confronts 
the understanding of man and says, 
“T am the truth, I am the Alpha and 
Omega.” Jesus confronts us with the 
impact upon our consciousness that he 
is the incarnation of right conduct. 
Socrates taught that perception of the 
right idea would make a man right. 
Jesus taught that a determined sur- 
render to follow him would make a man 
right. Socrates made knowledge the 
superlative faculty of the soul, Jesus 
made faith the superlative faculty. 
“All things are possible to him that 
believes. If ye have faith as a grain of 
mustard seed ye would say unto this 
mountain, be removed, and it would be 
done.” The prodigal son who illus- 
trates will-power by saying, “I will 
arise,” first had faith to believe in his 
father’s forgiving love. “What shall 


we work that we might work the works of 
God?” asked the Jews. “This is the 
work of God, that ye believe on the Son 
of God,” said Jesus in reply. Unbelief 
Jesus condemned as the greatest sin. 
Faith in Christ sayes us. Reason limits 
man’s outlook, faith magnifies it. 
Reason says, “I do not know whether 
there is a God or an immortal soul.” 
Faith affirms. To know self limits self; 
to believe in self magnifies the possi- 
bilities of self. The will calls merely 
on the latent energies of our personality 
for achievement, faith calls on the per- 
sonality of God beyond mere self for 
achievement. The disciples prayed, 
“Lord increase our faith,” not our 
knowledge. The dynamic of faith has 
supplanted and eclipsed the dynamic 
of knowledge in the moral achieve- 
ment of the race. Socrates led the 
world for four centuries. Since Jesus 
has come we see that Socrates was 
only a tutor to lead the world to 
Christ. 
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Hebrew Psalmody 


In the January number of the Harvard 
Theological Review, that very versatile 
scholar, Rev. J. P. Peters of New York City, 
has some very pointed paragraphs concern- 
ing the critical study of the Book of Psalms. 
He begins with a criticism of the book of 
Charles F. Kent, The Songs, Hymns, and 
Prayers of the Old Testament. He takes this 
book as an example of what such a study 
ought not to be. Early in the discussion he 
gives as his reason for firing his batteries at 
this book that “‘it is symptomatic” of a large 
school of critics who are wrong in their meth- 
ods. Hecomplains that their “criticism has 
proceeded upon the basis of the subjective, 
rather than the objective.” This class of 
critics, he says, straightway label that which 
they cannot understand as error and 
demand its change. We are in a period 
of reaction in the field of Old Testament 
criticism. There has been such a reaction 
from the iron-bound traditional view that 
the present-day critic starts out with the 
determination to discredit everything for- 
merly maintained, and this has led to many 
errors. 

Very little progress has been made in 
late years in the textual criticism of the 
Psalms. The text from which we must 
translate the Psalms today is substantially 
the same as that from which it was trans- 
lated for the King James Version. The 
great improvement is from without and not 
from within—that is, the recovery of the 
ancient hymnology of the Egyptians, the 
Sumerians, and the Babylonians; and to 
these Peters would add, as an asset in 
translation, the Indian Vedas and the 
Persian Gathas. From these we should get a 
knowledge of the primitive mind as it ex- 
presses itself in hymns, and find, in a compar- 
ison of them with our own Book of Psalms, 
an aid tointerpretation. After along discus- 


sion of these outside matters, the author 
undertakes to classify the psalms according 
to his own ideas. He would date the collec- 
tions, for instance, as follows: book 1, the 
time of the pre-exilic temple at Jerusalem; 
books 2 and 3, the period of the Northern 
Kingdom; books 4 and 5s, the period begin- 
ning with Nehemiah. 

Of the difficulties of discovering dates 
from internal evidence, he uses a very unique 
illustration, the ““Te Deum” of the Ameri- 
can prayer book. All sorts of attempts 
have been made to date thishymn. Tradi- 
tion says it was composed to be recited by 
Ambrose and Augustine, at the conversion 
or baptism of the latter, toward the end 
of the fourth century. The first evidence 
we have of its existence is the fifth century 
and from the Gallican church. As we have 
it, it is composite, consisting of three clearly 
marked parts: (1) a hymn to God as the 
Trinity; (2) a hymn to Christ; (3) a closing 
penitential psalm, which belongs in itself 
to neither the one nor the other of the 
hymns. How shall we date it? There 
are evidences of older hymns containing 
words and phrases similar to those found 
here. These primitive hymns go back 
centuries earlier. Shall we then assign the 
date of the “Te Deum” to that period? 
That is the method of these other critics. 
That is, the interpreter of the Psalms would 
take us back to the earliest elements dis- 
coverable in the individual psalm. To 
date the “Te Deum” by the date of the 
American Prayer Book would also be fol- 
lowing the method of some with the psalms. 
Can we date the “Te Deum” by the tone 
of its content? Were the first and second 
hymns of the “Te Deum” composed in a 
time of triumph and the last stanza in a 
period of humiliation? This is not accord- 
ing to the facts in the case, but such 
ideas are so. plausible that the method has 
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been freely applied to the dating of the 
Psalms. 


Peters’ whole thesis is that the Psalms 
should be treated as psalms composed for 
their peculiar purpose and not as occasional 
poems. Psalm 42, for instance, he says, 
was composed at the sources of the Jordan, 
not, however, by an exile as generally sup- 
posed, but at the heretical temple of Dan. 
The Psalms are to be treated from two 
standpoints and from two only, devotional 
and liturgical Hymns and devotional 
literature in general rarely contain extrane- 
ous matter by which they can be dated. 
There are rare exceptions. One old litany 
that prays for deliverance from the Lom- 
bards could be dated. Psalm 74 contains 
a cry, “‘They have burned up all the syna- 
gogues of God in the land.” There is no 
mention of synagogues until 242 B.c. Anti- 
ochus did burn up all the synagogues in the 
land in 188 B.c.; this does not argue that 
the psalm was written after 242 B.c., but 
rather that, up to that time, the collection of 
psalms was not considered so sacred but 
that it could have additions to suit the occa- 
sion. This whole review is a plea for the 
true historical method in approaching the 
problem of the interpretation of the Psalms. 


Rural Religious Problems 


Hon. Gifford Pinchot, writing in Rural 
Manhood for January, 1916, calls attention 
to some important problems in connection 
with the religious life of the country. He 
notes the modern tendency to consider 
things which are really fundamental. This 
is illustrated by the movement for efficiency 
in the United States, and also by the in- 
creased recognition of the importance of all 
questions relating to the farmer. The 


Country Life Commission appointed by 
the president in 1907 was like ‘‘a splash in 
the still pool of country life, the ripples of 
which have been widening ever since.” 
The close interdependence of city and coun- 
try is now being recognized, and the fact 
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that the country is a feeder of the religious 
life of the town and city makes the question 
of the religious life of the country a very 
important one. 

Two things at present stand in the way 
of an efficient country ministry: in the first 
place, the salary is so meager that the best 
men are not attracted, and those who do 
become ministers make the country field 
a stepping-stone to what they look upon as 
a wider field; in the second place there is a 
lack of specific training of a kind that will 
fit a man for the greatest measure of effi- 
ciency in his country pastorate. For, just 
as the farmer is a skilled worker, so he must 
have skilled teachers and ministers, adapted 
to his needs, with his point of view in their 
minds, and this necessitates specialized 
training in our schools and seminaries. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association 
and the church are the very best agencies 
to act as mediators between the farmers 
and the cities. Questions of economic 
welfare must be considered if the funda- 
mental conditions of human welfare are 
to be understood. “It is the function of the 
Christian church, in the country and in the 
city, to take its stand on the side of right, 
not only in spiritual affairs but in those 
affairs which are not generally so recognized, 
in the matters which underlie human eco- 
nomic welfare, in agriculture, co-operation, 
and other economic matters on which hang 
that great question of whether or not the 
earth and all that God put in it for the use 
of men, shall be used fairly and impartially 
for all.” 


Departmental Religion 


In his recently published Gifford Lec- 
tures, Mr. Balfour has declared his discon- 
tent “with any form of Theism which does 
not sustain in every essential part the full 
circle of human interests.” This position 
is commended in an article contributed by 
Rt. Rev. J. W. Diggle, D.D., in the January 
number of the Hibbert Journal, and the 
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dangers of making God a “departmental 
Deity” are ably argued against. In apos- 
tolic times the notion of a broad, elemental 
distinction between things secular and things 
sacred was not recognized. They scouted 
the doctrine that social, civic, weekday 
matters had no relationship to God. In 
their view everything in earth that was not 


sinful was derived from God and belonged 
to him. A man’s time, money, and talents 
were not his own but belonged to God. It is 
true that there are special times and special 
places for special touch and communion 
with God. Such are Sunday, the church 
and the Holy Table, the Bible and the place 
of habitual prayer; yet, after all, the pur- 
pose of these is to convey universal sanctity 
to all other seasons, books, places, and 
times. The Bible, for example, is a prac- 
tical guide for individuals and for nations, 
teaching them how God operates in the 
world and how righteousness must be estab- 
lished; it is not merely a revelation of the 
life which isto come. So too the church was 
never intended to be set off against the state 
in a kind of antagonism, and as an end in 
itself. The church is a means by which 
the entire world is to be made Christian, 
to be changed from bottom to top, to be 
regenerated altogether and in every part. 
How far the church has failed really to 
Christianize the world, how deplorably 
departmental and non-permeating our aver- 
age Christianity is, the present war shows. 
The church has failed to hold up boldly the 
precepts and ideals of its Lord; it has not 
really believed in their practicability for 
the present world. It has put “common- 
sense” before the uncommon sense and 
uncommon spirit which are characteristic 
of the true church. The foolishness of the 
Cross must be the common-sense of the 
church. To disbelieve in the ideals of 
Christ, or dub them impracticable, is 
essentially to charge him with folly. Yet 
this is what is being done by all who believe 
that God can rightly manage the depart- 


ment of the church, but disallow his prac- 
tical ability to guide and administer the 
various departments of the world; who 
consider him careful for the church but 
careless about the state; who yield him 
homage in the department of worship but 
keep the department of war in their own 
hands. “One sure result of confining reli- 
gion to any single department’ of human 
life is ultimately to expel it from all depart- 
ments; and a church which tries to keep 
God to itself will in the end find that both 
God and the world keep away from it.” 


New Testament Criticism 

The terms “critic” and “criticism” have 
come to have sinister associations in the 
popular mind, writes Professor W. A. Curtis, 
D.D., in an article contributed to the Lon- 
don Expositor for January, 1916, and this is 
especially evident in what is technically 
known as higher criticism, largely because 
of the irreverent and tactless methods 
employed by many of the critics. When 
we speak of higher critics and higher criti- . 
cism we are employing terms which, though 
they have become convenient bywords of 
popular abuse, have a perfectly honorable 
and exact scientific value. Higher criticism 
can be best understood by considering it in 
relation to lower criticism. The latter 
concerns itself with the business of securing 
an accurate and authentic fext of a book, 
and is essentially textual criticism. Higher 
criticism assumes an authentic text and is 
occupied with the investigation of its literary 
contents and the problems which they sug- 
gest. Now, Matthew Arnold’s conception 
of literary criticism raises the critic’s work 
to the level of literary and spiritual inter- 
pretation. So, to the writer, New Testa- 
ment criticism means something wider and 
deeper than the study of the text and canon 
and language and authorship and setting 
of the New Testament writings. It means 
nothing less than the interpretation of the 
New Testament by every serviceable and 
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rightful means. It stands in the closest pos- 
sible relation to systematic or dogmatic 
theology without invading its province. It 
tells us what the New Testament says as 
accurately as scientific methods may. It 
makes clear to us the historic mind of Jesus 
as uttered in the Gospels or echoed in later 
apostolic teachings, and leaves us to draw 
our own conclusions, to accept or reject 
the teacher’s message. It may be thought 
that there is no scope for further scholarly 
investigation of New Testament problems, 
since it has so long been the object of study. 
But as a matter of fact the researches of 
scholars and explorers in recent years have 
been throwing floods of light upon the his- 
torical, literary, social, and religious back- 
ground of the Gospels, and the scenes and 
setting of the labors of St. Paul. The 
New Testament is becoming a new book in 
many ways in our time, and the present 
age will leave it to its successors a far more 
intelligible and vivid record of divine grace 
than it has ever been since the age which 
wrote and first received it. The New Testa- 
ment is coming into its own again by steady 
strides. It has endured a century of inces- 
sant curiosity and controversy, but it is 
emerging with its own matchless equanimity 
and dignified serenity. It is true that the 
nations seem at present to be living upon 
an international level which is Old Testa- 
ment in its spirit, but it may be that they 
are being prepared through the bitter 
experiences of war and jealousy and hatred 
to look with an Old Testament wistfulness 
toward a new era of peace and good-will 
established on more secure foundations. 
The church and the university can render 
noble service at this time by communicating 
to the world the spirit of the New Testa- 
ment, the spirit of the Man of Sorrows, the 
Vanquisher of Death, the Prince of Peace. 


Origin and Date of First Gospel 


“At the present day,” writes Rev. 
H. H. B. Ayles, D.D., in the Interpreter for 


January, 1916, “it is generally recognized 
that the Gospel of St. Mark is the source 
from which both St. Matthew and St. Luke 
have taken a large part of the Gospels which 
bear theirnames. The considerations which 
support this conclusion are so weighty that 
there is no longer any room for doubt.” 
The whole of St. Mark’s Gospel, except in a 
few verses, is contained either in St. Matthew 
or St. Luke. Where one of the two omits 
any section, the other retains it. And not 
only is this true, but the sections are 
arranged in the same order. There are 
also similarities of construction reproduced 
in St. Matthew and St. Luke, and in certain 
long passages almost all the words are 
identical (e.g., Mark 2:8-22; Matt. 9:4- 
17; Luke 5:22-39). Another portion of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel comprises the sec- 
tions which he has in common with St. Luke, 
but which are not contained in St. Mark. 
These sections agree to a great extent in 
order of arrangement and have also a 
remarkable verbal similarity. It has been 
generally supposed that St. Luke borrowed 
from St. Matthew and that this accounts 
for the similarity. The writer prefers to 
assume, however, that St. Matthew and 
St. Luke had a common origin, namely, 
the Logia of St. Matthew. This is sup- 
ported by tradition, e.g., the saying of 
Papias, ‘“Matthew compiled the Logia in 
the Hebrew tongue and each one inter- 
preted them as he could.”’ It is also sup- 
ported by internal probability; for it is 
quite in accordance with what might have 
been expected that such a collection of our 
Lord’s sayings would be compiled before 
any fuller account of his life and ministry 
was felt to be needed. 

In regard to the date of the First Gospel, 
two considerations render it difficult to 
suppose that it was written after the fall of 
Jerusalem. The first of these is the author’s 
own view of our Lord’s return. He not 
merely regards the fall of Jerusalem and 
the coming of Christ as one and the same, 
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nor does he simply expect our Lord’s return 
in the immediate future, but he has altered 
his source in order to emphasize this idea, 
Thus, in Matt. 24:3, St. Mark’s phrase 
“the sign when all these things shall be 
fulfilled,” has been changed to “the sign 
of thy coming and of the end of the world.” 
And similar changes are made in other 
passages. A second argument against the 
later date is that the state of things depicted 
in the First Gospel would have been impos- 
sible after the fall of Jerusalem. The temple 
is represented as still in existence and its 
sacrifices are still being offered. The temple 
tax is still collected and is paid to Jewish, 
not Roman, authorities. Jewish tribunals 
are still able to persecute, scourge, and even 
put to death, etc. On the other hand, the 
date could not have been much earlier than 
70 A.D., for the Gospel of St. Mark can 
scarcely be earlier than 60 A.D., and so the 
First Gospel, being based on it, must be 
later still. A date between 63 and 66 will 
naturally and satisfactorily account for all 
the phenomena. “We have. as great cer- 
tainty as can reasonably be expected in 
literary questions for dating the First 
Gospel before the fall of Jerusalem.” 


The Revival of Casuistry 


That there is at the present time a real 
revival of casuistry is the contention of 
Rev. J. M. E. Ross, B.D., in the London 
Expositor for December, 1915. Casuistry 
is not a crime but a science. The word is 
derived from casus, which means a case of 
conscience, when conscience is in a strait 
between two or more courses. There are 
two types of casuistry: there is what may 
be called the casuistry of the minimum, 
which is the desire to do the minimum of 
what is right and so get off as easily as pos- 
sible. It is with this type that the evil 
associations of the word have grown up. 
But there is also the casuistry of the maxi- 
mum, or the desire to do the maximum and 
so come as close as possible to the divine 
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will. There are many honest and scrupu- 
lous souls who, without any desire to shrink 
from their obligations, also without any 
ecclesiastical spur to urge them farther 
than their own consciences would take them, 
are genuinely puzzled by the old problem 
of living. They honestly want to know 
how far high principle can be put into 
practice and how far traditional belief may 
be held in the modern environment. Here 
then is work for the nobler casuistry yet 
to do. 

The first phase of casuistry began with 
the rise of auricular confession. When the 
confessional became an authoritative guide 
for human conduct, some scheme of clear 
thinking was necessary as a guide to fathers- 
confessor and penitents, and this was sup- 
plied by Thomas Aquinas in his Summa. 
In this great work the difficult science of 
ethical distinction was admirably defined, 
but the system carried with it the seeds of 
its inevitable and speedy decay. In the 
second phase, the confessional itself has 
gone, and the student finds himself chiefly 
in an Anglican atmosphere, with such books 
as Jeremy Taylor’s Doctor Dubitantium, and 
Bishop Sanderson’s Nine Cases of Con- 
science Occasionally Determined. The casu- 
istry of this period is less minute and more 
elastic than that which preceded it, and 
when authority is appealed to, it is more 
the authority of the Scriptures and less 
that of the church. A movement is seen 
in the direction of personal responsibility 
and the right and duty of private judgment. 
During recent years there has been a 
new phase of casuistry developing—the 
journalistic phase. It is seen in the cor- 
respondence columns of religious newspapers 
such as the British Weekly and the Chris- 
tian Commonwealth. The man behind the 
column is the modern substitute for the 
casuist of long ago. While it is in some 
respects a depressing thought that so many 
people are unable or unwilling to settle 
things for themselves, it is also true that 


the questioning instinct is a proof of a 
further advance of mankind. But though 
there is a danger lest this new type of 
casuistic guidance may encourage the para- 
sitic type of character, there is a real need 
of help in facing modern ethical problems, 
such for example, as life on the stock ex- 
change. ‘The popularity of the newspaper 
confessional shows that many hearts hunger 
for personal and practical guidance in faith 
and conduct; it also hints to us where the 
pastoral office may be failing at present for 
lack of thorough training adapted to modern 
needs.” 
Did Jesus Repent? 


Though the church has always said, and 
said it with emphasis, that Jesus did not re- 
pent, and that he had nothing for which he 
needed to repent, a different view is main- 
tained by Rev. N. J. Mecklem, in the Review 
and Expositor for January, 1916. While 
strongly upholding the sinlessness of Jesus, he 
puts forth the seeming paradox that “Jesus 
is the sinless one because he repented.” 
Various answers have been given to the 
question, Why did Jesus submit to the 
baptism of repentance? Dr. Briggs, fol- 
lowing Hippolytus, says it was to set a good 
example to his disciples. Dr. Plummer 
thinks with Tertullian that the remission 
of sins had reference to a future remission. 
He claims that its main aspect was “prepara- 
tion for the kingdom of God.” The Messiah 
who needed no repentance could yet accept 
the preparation. The Gospel of John repre- 
sents the baptism of Jesus as the means by 
which John the Baptist was to discover and 
proclaim ‘the Messiah, but the writer thinks 
this was not the whole reason. Again, it 
is said that Jesus is the representative of a 
guilty race, or the bearer of the sins of 
others, or acts in solidarity with his people. 
As the representative of man he must 
symbolize the remission of the world’s sin. 
There is no doubt some truth here, though 
the whole truth is obscured. The idea of 
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substitution has held too prominent a place. 
The writer thinks that Jesus did repent and 
that by repenting he fulfilled all righteous- 
ness. But his repentance was not of the 
kind we usually think of, namely, repentance 
for personal sin. Jesus lived in an age and 
among a people in which the prevalent 
conception of the Kingdom of God was 
mainly political and materialistic. His 
own conception was primarily spiritual. 
To him the Kingdom consisted in a society 
of renewed men, who lived in harmony 
with the will of God. Faith and repentance 
were proclaimed by John to be the condi- 
tions of entrance into that Kingdom. But 
repentance is a change of mind and that 
probably was the principal idea John had 
in mind when he called the multitudes to 
repentance. ‘“‘You need a new viewpoint; 
your ideas of life are wrong,” he told them 
in effect. The mere fact that they were 
Jews was not sufficient. Now, though 
Jesus was without personal sin, that fact 
did not blot out all sense of human solidarity 
and human brotherhood. He could not 
disentangle himself from membership in the 
existing social order. So far he had lived 
his life without public protest against the 
evils of his day. If his conviction be true 
that this life is based upon wrong principles 
and that a radical change is necessary shall 
he not declare his conviction and give him- 
self henceforth to this new purpose in life? 
Thus, his repentance was what we may call 
a “social repentance.” And it may be 
added, such a repentance is necessary in 
every age when there is an unrighteous 
social order. In addition to his sorrow 
for personal sins, the need of which is 
emphasized in evangelical preaching, the 
Christian needs a sorrow for the sins of the 
world, a change of mind about them, and 
a new purpose in regard to them. Like 
Christ, we must “identify ourselves with 
the holiness which condemns sin, and con- 
demn it all along the way. We need that 
kind of repentance.” 
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Theological Education in the Light of 
Present-Day Demands 

“The modern age which is considered 
as being altogether unique and which is 
making radical demands along every line 
of thought insists that in theological educa- 
tion there should be a complete readjust- 
ment, if not a sweeping revolution.” Such 
was the declaration of Rev. J. Ross Steven- 
son in an address delivered on the occasion 
of his inauguration as president of Princeton 
Theological Seminary and reported in the 
January number of the Harvard Theological 
Review. He then proceeds to discuss four 
demands which he believes his church (the 
Presbyterian) is making upon the theologi- 
cal seminary today. The first and most 
fundamental demand is for trained ministers 
of apostolic character. The call is now, 
as at the beginning of the Seminary’s life 
one hundred years ago, for men “prepared 
to make every sacrifice, to endure every 
hardship, and to render every service which 
the promotion of pure and undefiled religion 
may require.” The seminary must be “a 
nursery of vital piety,” since “without the 
spirit of enlightened devotion and fervent 
piety all other acquisitions would be of 
comparatively little worth.” One of the 
weak points in seminary training is “lack 
of spiritual culture,” according to the report 
of a special committee appointed by the 
General Assembly to look into the matter of 
theological education, and the professors 
are charged with the responsibility of being 
pastors to the students, in order that they 
may foster their spiritual life. The church 
is also demanding of our seminaries that 
they send out men of large positive faith 
and all aflame with a vital message. There 


are disintegrating tendencies in these 
modern times which affect our conception 


of divine revelation and the supernatural, 
and threaten the faith of present-day 
students. But the students must be led to 
face such tendencies with unflinching hon- 
esty and courage under the guidance of 
teachers who have fought their way through 
on their knees to the position of an attested 
faith and an irresistible testimony. Again, 
there is a demand for a theological education 
equal to the social as well as the individual 
application of the gospel. “Individual 
evangelization sooner or later compels 
social amelioration.” ‘To overcome the 
evils of selfish competition with the sac- 
rificial ministry of Christ’s gospel, to estab- 
lish a city of God in which there will 
be no slums, is the task of the church of 
the living God, which demands an especially 
qualified ministry, which it is the business 
of theological education to provide.” 
Finally, the church is demanding a ministry 
that has a national and international out- 
look and a humanity-embracing passion. 
This demand is accentuated by the present 
situation among the nations. “The religion 
of Jesus is the only religion which con- 
templates the international problem, and 
claims to furnish the ideal and the power 
for its realization.”” The opportunities for 
service in the foreign mission field also 
emphasize this demand for a world-outlook. 
Princeton is compelled by the legacy of the 
missionary achievements of her own sons 
to enlarge and enrich these achievements 
by training according to the highest stand- 
ards those who are to engage in missionary 
service. For any time, but more particu- 
larly for the time just before us, there can 
be no higher, nobler calling than that of 
leading the forces which are to establish 
the Kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ 
which is to rule over all and endure forever. 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


MISSIONS 


Survey of Missionary Activities in 
India during 1915 

Among the larger missionary fields India 
has been most severely afflicted by war 
conditions. Accordingly the survey which 
the International Review of Missions for 
January, 1916, furnishes its readers is 
of peculiar interest to us. The loyalty of 
the people, notably of the educated classes, 
to the government has found widespread 
expression. And a resultant of this loyalty 
is already beginning to show itself in the 
assurances that after the war the people 
of India will be granted new liberties and 
privileges, and a larger place in the counsels 
of the empire. The survey, however, does 
not cover up the facts that there have been 
some outbreaks of a serious nature, and that 
wild rumors have occasionally found cre- 
dence with the common people, and caused 
temporary excitement and _ restlessness. 
Disaster has overtaken the work of the 
German missions. On June 23 the sec- 
retary for India stated in the House of 
Commons that of German missionaries 
in India, including Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, 115 were interned under military 
control at Ahranadnagar, 70 were compul- 
sorily residing in a specific place under civil 
control, and 443 were at liberty but on pa- 
role and subject to general civil supervision. 
A few weeks later the government of India 
carried into effect its policy to repatriate 
all German and Austrian subjects, except 
men of military age. The German mission 
suffered financial curtailment when the 
government withdrew all grants that had 
previously been made to philanthropic and 
educational work carried on by these mis- 
sions. The work which German mission- 
aries have thus been forced to relinquish 
has been transferred in part to the Swedish 


church mission and the American Lutheran 
missions. But it must not be thought the 
German missions alone have met with 
disaster; the missionary activity has suf- 
fered from financial stringency and from 
the departure of missionaries, especially the 
medical missionaries, to serve with the mili- 
tary forces. 

In spite of these unfavorable circum- 
stances there has been a reasonable amount 
of work accomplished by the missionaries. 
The movement for federation of churches 
has been advanced. Negotiations that 
have been calculated to result in union have 
been conducted between the South India 
United Church and the Wesleyan mission 
and the Basel mission. The South India 
United Church and the Madras repre- 
sentative Council of Missions have been 
co-operating in plans for a vigorous and 
well-prepared evangelistic campaign. A 
survey of the entire Indian mission field 
has been initiated under the direction of 
Rev. W. H. Findlay. It is thought that 
this survey will render invaluable informa- 
tion, especially for those who share in 
missionary activities in the home land. 
In the new policy of the government to estab- 
lish residential and teaching universities 
of new type at Patua, Decca, and Nag- 
pur, provision is being made for the co- 
operation of missionary bodies. A band 
of scholars, both missionary and Indian, is 
engaged in the preparation of a series of 
books which it is thought will promote 
the religious life of the people. The trans- 
lation of the Bible has been completed in 
Nepali. The Gospels have been pub- 
lished for the first time in Ho, Tinan, and 
Chin. Also there has been a record circu- 
lation of the Scriptures during the year. 
Among other things the National and 
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Provincial Missionary Councils, created 
by the continuation committee conferences 
in 1912-13, have had the matter of comity 
among missions under serious discussion. 


National Missionary Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C., April 26-30 


The men’s National Missionary Congress 
to be held in Washington, D.C., April 26- 
30, under the direction of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, will be one of the 
most momentous religious gatherings since 
the World Missionary Conference in Edin- 
burgh in 1910. It will be the climax to the 
series of great conventions of the national 
missionary campaign now being held in 
the leading cities of the United States. 

All the important foreign and home mis- 
sion agencies are making preparations to 
participate actively in the Congress. Mis- 
sionary leaders regard the gathering as a 
potent event. The assemblage will face 
new world-conditions of opportunity and 
need and is expected to exert a profound 
influence on the missionary activities of 
the next ten years. 

The arrangements for the Congress are 
being made by the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement. All the sessions will be held 
in the beautiful Memorial Continental 
Hall, Washington, opening Wednesday 
evening, April 26, and closing Sunday 
evening, April 30. The Congress will be 
a deliberative body, and the delegates, 
limited in number, have been allotted to 
the various Protestant religious denomina- 
tions upon an equitable basis. Each 
denomination is selecting its own repre- 
sentatives, and delegates are registering 
from every part of the United States. 

Among the outstanding leaders of Chris- 
tian activity and thought who have accepted 
invitations to speak at the Congress are 
John R. Mott, Robert E. Speer, Dr. Shailer 
Mathews, Dr. W. D. MacKenzie, Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell, George Sherwood 
Eddy, Raymond Robins, Silas McBee, Dr. 


John F. Goucher, Ex-Lieutenant-Gov. A. J. 
Wallace of California. 

Application for membership in the Con- 
gress should be made at once to the 
missionary agencies of the religious denomi- 
nations or to the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 
The registration fee is $5.00 and should 
accompany the application. The Congress 
will be self-entertaining. Detailed informa- 
tion concerning hotels, rates, etc., will be 
sent to all registered delegates. 


Missions in China 


When the International Review of Mis- 
sions opens before us the missionary work 
in China during the last year it makes very 
clear the disadvantages which have been 
occasioned by the existing political, national, 
and commercial ferment. These conditions 
have had their origin, in part, from the 
attitude and demand of Japan, and from the 
financial stringency due to the European 
war, but the sources of disruption and dis- 
cord are not all to be traced to other nations, 
for we are given the unqualified statement 
that “corruption is widespread and con- 
stitutes the chief obstacle to China’s 
progress.” Moreover there has been a 
retrograde movement in two particular 
directions. First, the worship of Heaven at 
the high altar in Pekin was restored by the 
President in December, 1914, and even 
though there have been explicit assurances 
that complete religious liberty will be 
maintained, there are indications that 
unless it is jealously guarded it is in danger 
of being lost. Secondly, the purpose of the 
government to suppress the production and 
use of opium has not been maintained, and 
in May an agreement was made whereby 
a guaranty was given the free right of 
entry, during the next two years, for opium 
still in store at Shanghai. In spite of the 
dark outlook which these conditions sug- 
gest, the opportunities of missionaries 
in China are significantly expressed in the 
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words of the China Continuation Com- 
mittee, as “limited only by the vigor of the 
spiritual life and the preparedness of the 
working classes of the church.” 

During the last three months of 1914 
Mr. Sherwood Eddy conducted a series 
of evangelistic meetings in principal cities 
of China. More than 10,600 men signed 
cards promising to study Christianity and 
to follow the truth when convinced by it. 
Nearly 8,000 have subsequently been 

‘enrolled in Bible classes. The evangelistic 

campaign in Fukien was a remarkable 
success and preparations are being made 
for similar campaigns in Kwangtung, 
Honan, and Manchuria. 

The China Inland Mission celebrated its 
jubilee in May. More than any other 
agency it has been the means of opening the 
whole of China to the preaching of the gos- 
pel. Its foreign workers number 1,063, the 
salaried Chinese workers, 1,694, and unpaid 
Chinese helpers, 1,071. There are 754 
organized churches connected with the mis- 
sion and more than 34,000 communicant 
members. Steady progress is being made 
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in the consolidation and unification of indi- 
vidual societies. Especially is this work 
being pushed forward by the China Mission 
Council of the American Presbyterian 
Board, the English Bible Society in Shan- 
tung, and the American Baptist Missionary 
Union. 

An event of far-reaching importance is 
the decision of the Rockefeller Foundation 
to devote large sums of money to the devel- 
opment of medical schools in China. The 
disposal of these funds will be made in co- 
operation with the missionary institutions 
and the first step will be to take over the 
College in Peking. It is also proposed to 
furnish missionary societies with the funds 
necessary to increase the staff of the hospi- 
tals in the vicinity of four educational 
centers and to relate these hospitals to the 
schools. A further proposal is to establish 
one or two tuberculosis hospitals. The 
China Medical Missionary Association 
already has 500 members. 

The Bible Societies have distributed 
6,211,000 copies of the Bible—a record 
which far surpasses any in the past. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


A Church Journal of Religious 
Education 

Rev. W. L. DeVries, Ph.D., who has 
recently become editor of the department 
of religious education in the Living Church, 
announces that his church’s need of a 
journal of religious education has been met. 
He says this need on the part of the Epis- 
copal church has been created by the rapidly 
developing activities of the church’s mis- 
sions. He thinks it is desirable that his 
church should have a journal of its own 
to treat with her own special conditions, 
principles, and ideals in relation to the new 
‘ activities of religious work in general. The 
need has been supplied earlier than he had 
dared hope, and through a channel quite 
unexpected. The new editor of the Ameri- 


can Sunday School Magazine, Dr. Stewart U. 
Mitman, has broadened the magazine to 
include the whole field of religious educa- 
tion. The following titles and authors 
show that the broader questions are being 
treated by men of expert knowledge: “The 
Aims of the General Board of Education,” 
By Rev. R. P. Kreitler; “Graded Sunday 
Schools,” by Rev. E. R. Carter; “The 
Aims of the Modern Sunday School,” by 
Rev. C. S. Lewis; ‘‘Transmutation of the 
Lesson into Life,”’ by Rev. W. W. Deatrick. 


Public School and Religious 
Education 
The relation of public schools to religious 
education was discussed at a joint meeting 
of the secretaries of the church educational 
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societies held in Chicago. The following 
resolutions were passed: 


That in view of the great importance of 
Bible instruction as related to public education, 
this council recommends to the church boards 
composing this body that they bring before their 
supreme judicatories a full statement of the 
situation looking toward action in the follow- 
ing particulars: (1) the favoring of legislation 
calculated to safeguard the rights to have the 
Bible read in public schools; (2) the favoring 
of academic recognition by public-school author- 
ities for academic work done in Bible outside 
of school hours; (3) requests to standardizing 
bodies in public instruction that they define 
the conditions under which academic recogni- 
tion may be given for academic work done in 
Bible-study; (4) encouraging of churches and 
Sunday schools to provide for such Bible in- 
struction and allied work as will prepare them 
to bear their part in the movements looking 
toward the proper functioning of the church 
and the public school in religious education. 


A committee of which Henry P. Cope is 
the chairman made this recommendation: 


(z) A more serious study to provide an ade- 
quate program of religious education for the 
young in the time now available, especially on 
Sunday morning. No demand should be made 
for the use of public-school time until we make 
adequate use of the time now available. (2) The 
raising of the educational work of the church to 
the point of efficiency where we can claim the 
right of credits and academic recognition. 
(3) Plan to secure community unity of action 
on: (a) A thorough survey of the needs; (5) a 
program of work in religious education. (4) 
Better physical equipment for educational 
workinthechurch. (5) Secure the employment 
of professionally trained directors: (a) either 
for a local church or (b) for a group of churches. 
(6) Prepare for week-day instruction special 
courses of study and plans of co-ordinated 
activity service. This gives the opportunity 
for the much-needed work in history, doctrine, 
conduct, church relations, and general religious 
ideas. (7) Develop the vacation Bible-school 
plan. This affords opportunity to experiment 


in week-day religious education. (8) Become 


acquainted with the work of the public school. 


The Colorado Plan of Religious 
Education 


The Colorado plan of religious education 
was devised by the joint committees 
selected from the State Teachers Associa- 
tion and the State Sunday-School Asso- 
ciation. The scheme proposes to extend 
Bible-study throughout a four years’ course. 
The courses are selective and are correlated 
with the curriculum of the high schools. 
The work is to be done at home and in the 
Sunday school. But a unit of credit is 
given by the high school for courses satis- 
factorily completed. Two of the courses 
have been put into form. The first year’s 
lessons are entitled, ‘“‘The Heroes and 
Leaders of Israel”; the second year’s, 
“The Founders and Disciples of the Chris- 
tian Religion.” The third- and fourth- 
year courses are now in preparation. 


The Dakota Plan of Religious 
Education 


In 1912 the State High School Board 
of North Dakota adopted a unique plan 
for religious education. Some three years 
have now passed since the inception of the 
plan, and an inventory of the experiment is 
in order. An official syllabus of Bible- 
study for high-school students has been 
selected. The syllabus gives a course of 
study covering “‘Old Testament geography,” 
“General Old Testament Narratives,” “A 
Brief Outline of Old Testament History 
before Christ,” “A Survey of the Old 
Testament Books,” and “Ten Memory 
Passages.” The course in the New Testa- 
ment includes “New Testament Geog- 
raphy,” “Studies in the Life of Christ,” 
“A Survey of New Testament Books,” and 
“Ten Memory Passages.” It is not ex- 
pected that the syllabus will be studied in 
school, but that it will be studied in the 
Sunday-school classes or studied at home. 
The state gives an examination and anyone 
passing a grade of 65 per cent will receive 
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one-half unit of credit for high-school 
graduation. During the three years in 
which the plan has been in operation 501 
papers have been submitted to the Board 
for examinations, of which 407 received 
a passing mark. In June, 1915, 37 high 
schools were represented by 122 papers, 
104 of which were passed. The introduc- 
tion of the syllabus is expressive of the plan, 
an extract of which follows: 


A knowledge of the Bible is an essential 
element in a good education. Whether or not 
one is interested in the Bible as a manual of 
devotion, it is imperative that he should be 
familiar with it as a literature and as a history; 
for no literature and no history have more 
vitally affected Anglo-Saxon civilization. Eng- 
lish literature has been greatly influenced by 
biblical style and is strewn with allusions to 
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Bible stories and teachings. Shakespeare is 
said to have over seven hundred such allusions; 
Tennyson over four hundred. As Charles 
Dudley Warner put it, “The Bible is the one 
book that no intelligent person can afford to be 
ignorant of.” 

And yet actual experience proves that the 
average young person has a very imperfect 
knowledge of this wonderful book. This sylla- 
bus has been prepared with the hope that the 
boys and girls of North Dakota of high-school 
age may be led to aserious study of this 
great literature. With a Bible containing 
maps, the diligent student will be adequately 
equipped, although other helps, if available, 
may, of course, be used to advantage. 
The essential thing is to study the Bible 
itself, to glean its history and the life story 
of its great characters, to note the simple 
beauty of its style, and to grasp its ideas and 
ideals. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


The Leveling Influence of War 


An extract from a letter written by 
Rev. Allen P. Shatford, chaplain to the 
Fifth Canadian Infantry Brigade, to the 
Canadian Churchman gives a hint of the 
way denominational barriers are being 
leveled in the religious services along the 
fighting lines in Europe. 

“There is not the least evidence of de- 
nominational friction or rivalry. We are a 
band of brothers endeavoring to speed 


forward the Kingdom of God. It is a com- 


mon thing for all communions to meet 
together at divine service. All Protestants 
use the same form of service and the same 
hymns. Battalions parade as a unit— 
there is no dividing up of denominations. 
Even at our communions there is remark- 
able unity. I have had present at my 
Eucharist men of every denomination—we 
gladly welcome everybody. And in return 
I know that Anglicans have attended the 
Lord’s Supper when administered by Presby- 
terian chaplains. Soldiers do not ask what 
church the chaplain belongs to as he con- 


ducts the service—they gladly receive the 
ministry of any chaplain when trouble 
presses hard upon them. We had an 
anniversary service on the Sunday after 
King Albert’s birthday. It was held in 
front of the Roman church and all Chris- 


tians were present. The choir of boys sang 
the Te Deum, the band played the national 
anthems of Belgium and the British Empire, 
and we all joined lustily in the cheers 
for the heroic king. This war is breaking 
down many barriers—social, national, eccle- 


destical. .... May we not rejoice that 
it is declaring to the Christian world the 
need of Christian unity, and hope that the 
people at home will make ready for the 


coming opportunity ?”’ 


What Now Hinders Church Unity? 


Under this caption there appears in the 
Christian Century of January 27 a survey of 
the present movements toward church union 
and the writer asserts that the two points 


‘at which the program of Christian unity 


tubs are immersion-baptism and the his- 
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toric episcopate. The former is represented 
by the Disciples and Baptists, and concerns 
itself with the status of church membership. 
The latter is represented by the Episcopal 
communion and concerns itself with the 
status of the ministry. In conclusion the 
writer says, ““The Episcopalians must and 
no doubt will find a way both to preserve 
their Episcopate and ultimately to extend it 
over the whole church without demanding 
reordination of the present Protestant 
ministry. And the immersion-practicing 
bodies must adopt the practice already 
adopted by many of their local congrega- 
tions, by which immersion may be given its 
full chance to become the universal prac- 
tice without demanding the rebaptism of 
the present unimmersed portion of the 
church.” 


Some Church Figures of Last Year 


We are indebted to the Continent, 
February 10, for the following statistics 
which are based upon the report of Dr. H. K. 
Carroll, associate secretary of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
The gains of the communicants of all reli- 
gious bodies within the United States last 


year amounted to 653,592, and the increase 
of ministers 1,716. This increase of com- 
_ Municants is 128,000 short of the previous 
year, and the number of new ministers is 
much less than half. A year ago 13,000 new 


local churches were added to American 


denominations. Now, instead of a gain 
there is an actual shrinkage of 160 organiza- 
tions, which Dr. Carroll interprets as evi- 
dence of many unions of congregations in 
over-churched communities. 

Presbyterians of all kinds are set down 
as numbering 2,104,039, a gain of 69,000 
for the year. The Continent claims that 
if the four reformed bodies were included 
as they should be, within the Presbyterian 
list, the combined Presbyterian strength 
would appear as 2,606,641. The most 
diminutive denomination belongs to the 


Presbyterian family. The Reformed Pres- 
byterian (Covenanted) Church has only one 
church, no minister, and 40 communicants. 
The Reformed Presbyterian church in the 
United States and Canada reports one 
church and 360 communicants, a decrease 
of 8 members. The Continent states that 
in twenty-five years the Presbyterian church 
“U.S.A.” has advanced go per cent. 

We have only estimates of such im- 
portant bodies as the Baptists and Disciples 
and Roman Catholics. But the grand 
total shows that at least 40,000,000 citizens 
of the United States are connected with 
definite Christian bodies, of whom 25,000,- 
ooo are Protestants. 


Y.M.G.A. Services in War Times 


The extent to which the Y.M.C.A. is 
measuring up to the demands which are 
being made upon it through war conditions 
is reassuring. In fact, the Christian Cen- 
tury is inclined to think “the Young Men’s 
Christian Association has come to the 
kingdom for just such a time as this.” And 
the statement is made that “in no previous 
time has Christian work been carried on 
among the soldiers on anything like the 
vast scale characteristic of this war.” The 
Christian Advocate credits Dr. Mott with 
this report: 

‘*A report from the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association workers in France that 
there are openings along the French line 
where 200 Association secretaries could be 
used at once, if the men were available for 
appointment; a call from Russia for 
15 Americans able to speak German who, 
directly on their arrival in Russia, would be 
sent into the internment camps of German 
prisoners, to make themselves helpful in 
every way that their own judgment might 
suggest; and finally, an appeal from Italy 
asking for enough money to supply 1,000,- 
ooo copies of Dr. Luzzi’s translation of the 
New Testament to soldiers in the Italian 
camps and trenches.” 
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Furthermore, from the same source we 
are informed that Dr. Mott is carrying a 
budget of over half a million dollars a year, 
which amount he has undertaken to secure 
from generous people of wealth, for carrying 
on religious work among the soldiers. The 
Y.M.C.A. finds that the prison camps espe- 
cially offer a wide field for service, and its 
workers are welcomed on both side of the 
lines. There are said to be 5,000,000 
wounded soldiers now in hospitals, and so 
we readily recognize that the opportunities 
of Christian service are extended beyond 
computation. 


Fiftieth Anniversary of Y.*V.C.A. 


On March 3, 1916, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of the United States 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association kept 
its jubilee fifteen years ago. The “birth- 
service” of the Y.W.C.A. was held in 
Boston, with special memory of the first 
president, Mrs. Henry F. Durant. In 
general the Y.W.C.A. has followed the 
methods of the Y.M.C.A., but not always; 
sometimes the Y.M.C.A. has followed the 
lead of the Y.W.C.A. For instance, the 
scheme of having dormitories attached to 
the Association building had its origin 
in the first Y.W.C.A. building, which was 
erected in Boston in 1874. The Young 
Women’s Christian Association includes 
360,000 members, scattered throughout 
nearly a thousand associations. 


Conference at Garden City 


During the first week of January an 
inter-denominational conference was held 
at Garden City. The first impulse on the 
part of denominational papers was to hail 
this conference as a signal for a world-wide 
movement toward church union. Appar- 
ently the first blush of enthusiasm has died 
away. ‘True it is, some still retain their 
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first impressions, but others think they see 
through the mists, and “can find nothing 
in it except a thinly disguised invitation to 
come back to Rome,” and the Episcopal 
Recorder hopes the delegates “have now 
awakened to the fact that there was nothing 
in it.” 

The idea of a world-conference originated 
in the Episcopal church. At the Cincinnati 
General Convention, in 1910, a commission 
was appointed to meet with similar commis- 
sions from other Christian bodies and plan 
a world-conference. This commission went 
diligently to work and secured the co- 
operation of most Protestant bodies on this 
continent. Deputations were sent to the 
Church of England and British Non- 
conformists, and to the continent of Europe. 
At the preparatory consultation, held in 
Garden City, the representatives were 
confined to North America. These dele- 
gates represented the commissions appointed 
by the Episcopal, Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Baptist, Lutheran, Congregational, and 
Moravian churches, the Disciples of Christ, 
and the English church of Canada. Over- 
tures to the Vatican brought a courteous 
response from the Pope which was well 
received by the delegates. This letter told 
how the affection of the Pope “kindled” 
for the projectors of the conference, and how 
his prayers were never lacking to those 
who sincerely strive “that the unity of faith 
and fellowship instituted by Christ and built 
upon Peter may be restored and that all who 
enrolled in the name of Christian may 
betake themselves to the bosom of the most 
loving Church and may be joined and 
associated as members with Christ the 
head.” The Canadian Churchman is in- 
clined to think this letter betrays the sole 
interest of Rome in the conference. The 
upshot of the conference is that it was agreed 
to hold a world-conference as soon as pos- 
sible after the close of the war. 


BOOK NOTICES 


Dogma, Fact, and Experience. By A. E. J. 
Rawlinson. London: Macmillan, 1915. 
Pp. vii+207. $1.00. 


or other purposes, but here collected for 
publication. The author, whose theological 
position is known in connection with the much- 
volume, Foundations, published some 
years ago, here sets forth the views of a liberal 
on “Religion and Temperament,” 
“Dogma and History,” “The Resurrection and 
the Life,” “Our Lord’s View of the Future,” 
and “Clerical Veracity.”” The main impression 
made upon a dissenter is that of a hopeless 
antagonism between rigidly prescribed doctrines 
and the fine — of open-mindedness displayed 
by Mr. Rawlinson. If he were at liberty to 
say just what he thinks i in direct fashion, there 
would be a com power which is largely 
neutralized by his attempts to show that what 
he believes is not really at variance with what 
his church requires him to say. The book 
represents the mi of a man who is groping 
his way amid huge difficulties 


What Is a Christian? By John Walker Powell. 
New York: Macmillan, 1915. Pp. xxx+ 
201. $1.00. 


A breezy, optimistic series of addresses 
delivered ‘‘before a congregation of average 
folk, who seemed to find them enlighteni 
There are six addresses in the volume, dealing 
with fundamental themes. After rescuing his 
cause from a literalistic interpretation of the 

of Jesus, the author proceeds to ex- 

ound as “Christian” truth the deliverance of 
own religious common-sense. Apart from 
the author’s rather naive assumption that his 
very modern message is a real exegesis of what 
Jesus meant, the addresses are inspiring and 
wholesome. "They express the sort of religion 
which the average layman can understand and 
approve, a faith disentangled from abstruse 
bos estions of creed or biblical interpretation and 
the actual exigencies of present-day 


A Hebrew Primer. By Wallace N. Stearns. 
New York: Methodist Book Concern, 1914. 
Pp. 22. $o.25. 


Every useful aid to the acquiring of Hebrew 
is most welcome. The author of this Primer 
unconsciously presupposes some knowledge of 
the language on the part of the student. Other- 
wise we should have a fuller description and 
a translation of the verb with suffixes on p. 14. 


The classification of nouns (pp. Mn Pe needs 
correcting in the statements regarding funda- 
mental divisions. “The first class nouns in 
which illustrated by an 
original olaté noun, but in its unchange- 
able form of the fifth class. Several minor 
errors in proo should be corrected in 
another edition. This is not a book for a student 
who wishes to learn Hebrew by his own efforts. 
It must be largely supplemented by the living 
teacher whose a snes of knowledge and expe- 
rience can fill in the great gaps that stare at 
the would-be learner. Indeed, this book can 
never serve its real p until it shall have 
been increased fourfold in size, and several fold 
in explicitness. 


The Parables of the Gospel. By Leopold 
Fonck. Translated from the third German 
edition by E. Leahy. New York: Pustet, 
1915. Pp. 829. $3.50 net. 


A large, well-printed, flexible volume bearing 
the imprimatur of Archbishop Cardinal Farley 
of New York. The author is president of the 
Biblical Institute at Rome. The point of view 
is given by the editor, who says that the work 
“presents us with a complete and masterly 
explanation of all the parabolic discourses of 
Christ under all their aspects—historic, literary, 
mystic, moral, controversial.” Incidentally, 
the author wages bitter war against the “‘ration- 
alist critics” represented by Professor Juelicher. 
The Introduction consists of four chapters 
(60 pages) in which is discussed the nature of 
parables, our Lord’s purpose in using them, the 
principles of their interpretation, and the mean- 
ing of the Kingdom of God and of Heaven in 
them. Each parable is given in the Greek 
text and in the Latin in parallel columns with 
a considerable critical apparatus. An English 
translation completes the presentation of the 
text. Then follows an extensive unfolding of 
the parable, frequently with citations in smaller 

and occasional philological discussions. 
Often the discussion takes the form of polemic 
against interpreters who suggest emendations 
or interpolations, e.g., p. 586. Dr. Fonck 
adds, especially from the “mystical” sense of 
the parables, outlines for sermons and guides 
for meditation. For example, the results of the 
disaster to the man on the way down to Jericho 
may be interpreted as “‘(a) spoliaverunt eum: 
loss of grace; (6) plagis impositis: darkening 
of the understanding, weakening of the will to 
do good strengthening of the inclination to 
evil; (c) semivivo relicto: the soul is dead to the 
supernatural life.’ As an example of volumi- 
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nous, painstaking, but thoroughly obsolete and 
undiscriminating study no better volume could 
possibly be found. 


Humanity at the Cross Roads. By John Herman 
Randall. New York: Dodge, 1915. Pp. 
359- $1.50. 


Ten essays with a foreword, the nucleus of 
several of which might well have been sermons. 
Dr. Randall writes under the sense of the 
terrible condition of the so-called Christian 
world, and he seeks to define the causes of the 
present calamity and suggest the ways in which 
a new world may be created out of disaster. 
He is impatient with the church as it exists 
today. He says: “My own conviction is that 
if all the creeds and dogmas and paraphernalia 
of the churches in Christendom today could be 
set aside—and I that it would take 
oe superhuman courage and faith to do it— 

organizations of religion could then 
themselves firmly on the 
central principles of Jesus’ life and 

nothing would be lost but what deserved to 
lost and all the world would be the gainers by 
a thousand fold” (p. 99). Another conviction 
is registered in this sentence: “The whole 
underlying structure of Christian theology, and 
hence of modern organized Christianity, is out 
of harmony with the best thought, the deepest 
needs, and the truest aspirations of the times” 
(p. 74). From this standpoint the author dis- 
cusses vital Christianity, such honesty as will 
lead to the acceptance of the truth at any cost, 
@ spiritual conception of life, a religion that is 
thoroughly real, a truly universal Christianity, 
the social mission of the church, love as the 
supreme energy in religion, and the realization 
of immortality. He has the fervor and direct- 
ness of the 5 a in this appeal. There can 
be no possible disagreement with his plea. But 
the church that he criticizes so severely and the 
theology which he repudiates with such scorn are 
neither of them so antiquated or ineffective as 
he affirms. He summarizes the “ancient 
thought that lies at the basis of all the historic 
creeds of Christendom” on pp. 76-80; but we 
do not know any Protestant seminary in which 
this system of theology is taught today in the 
form in which it is here stated. Dr. Randall 
comes to the mourner’s bench with this con- 
fession: ‘We have all of us’ been more inter- 
ested in preaching our particular views of 
theo! than we eed in in inculcating the funda- 
men’ of ethics or righteousness” (p. 253). 
Soon after reading these words we attended 
service at an Episcopalian church; there were 
candles, intoned prayers, all the “ parapherna- 
lia” against which Dr. Randall protests. Then 
came the sermon, a clear, passionate, and 
clinching appeal for righteousness in the home 
and business and state. The basis for it was 
clearly the preacher’s profound conviction of 
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the incarnation. Must we reject all that Dr. 
Randall rejects in order to have what he pleads 
with us to and the possession of which 
all earnest men so deeply desire ? 

The value of the book would have been 
greatly increased if the author had indicated 
the source of the many quotations which he 
uses. Fremantle becomes “Freemantle” on 
Retiet 282. Varied renderings of “Comparative 

eligion” are met on pp. 75, 213, 220, and 316. 
The author splits infinitives recklessly. The 
last item in the Contents makes a most unhapp’ PPY 
substitution of “Mortality” for “Immortality. 


Christianity and International Peace. By Charles 
Edward Jefferson. New York: Crowell, 
1915. Pp. 287. $1.25. 

The greatest problem of the twentieth cen- 
tury is how to live together. On the solution all 
thoughtful minds are focused. It is baffling 
and almost overwhelming. The only hope is 
in the creation of a Christian spirit among the 
nations of the earth. When we turn to the 
Bible the Old Testament seems to be largely a 
history of wars. But there are nevertheless 
other and higher voices wherein God is thought 
of as a great benefactor and giver of peace. 
In the New Testament war is not talked about. 
The insistence is on the principle of love. Jesus 
carries us into a different world. All his life he 


there cnald be no doubt. The church fe in 
a large measure been recreant to its trust, but 
not more so than science, statesmanship, reason. 
The whole world stands condemned. Why 
single out the church ? 

But in the long run it becomes ever more 

es to us with a soo’ accent 
She uses the vocabulary of consolation. Mili- 
tarism offers no hope. It sees nothing but 
carnage, destruction, hatred. Its are 
everywhere in evidence. 

What, then, shall we do? Condemn war 
and seek a way of deliverance. Keep up oe 
courage and strike wherever a weak is 

First we should strike at the Bnd 
coterie which is centering and growing ever more 
dictatorial at Washington, presuming to instruct 
the nation in its policy, transcending the sphere 
in which it is supposed to know its business, 
devoting its time to business for which it is not 
employed and for which it has no preparation. 
Think of the baleful influence of the man, lately 
dead, who wrote on the sea power. Secondly, 
we should strike at the men who make fortunes 
by trading in munitions of war. _Commercial- 
ism was one of the forces that hurled Europe to 
destruction. These men cannot be too severely 
condemned. Thirdly, the jingo and sensa- 


i 

extolled the peace-making virtues, mercy, 

| brotherlin service. He struck 
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tional press is hardly less guilty, in the sight of 
h ty and of heaven, than the rest. 
we may not hope for the immediate destruction 
of war, there is this consolation: war was never 
before so universally hated as it is today. 
There never was a time when conditions were 
so favorable for the creation of a sane and whole- 
some public opinion throughout the world as 
just now. 

“War is a game which, were their subjects 
wise, kings would not play at.” 

Dr. Jefferson’s book is popular in style— 
indeed prolix—but it deserves a very wide 


Was John Wycliffe a Negligent Pluralist? 
Also John de Trevisa; His Life and Works. 
By H. J. Wilkins. London: Longmans, 
1915. Pp. xii+113. $1.75. 

The question whether Wycliffe was a “ 
gent pluralist” has long been debated. West- 
bury-on-Trym was one of the churches involved. 
Dr. Wilkins with the help of several other 
scholars has made a very exhaustive exami- 
nation of the records. All the palliating circum- 
stances—such as the prevalence of the Black 
Death just at the time—are taken fully into 
account. The conclusion seems unavoidable 
that “Wycliffe’s record blotted with 
avoidable non-performance of duty.” 

Yet “‘ whatever estimate is formed of the life 
and work of Wycliffe, without a doubt he was 
one of the foremost Englishmen of his time, 
exercising an all-pervading influence, and which 
today remains a great power in the land.” 

Trevisa’s work was mainly that of a trans- 
lator. His scholarship was defective, and this 
defect is often seen in his translations. He died 
in 1409 and so was twenty-five years Wycliffe’s 
junior. There is a striking similarity between 
their lives and to some extent between their 
works. For example both were canons of West- 
bury-on-Trym, Wycliffe holding the prebend 
of Aust from 1362 to his death in 1384, and 
Trevisa from 1390 to his death in 1402. 


Introducing the American Spirit. By Edward 
A. Steiner. New York: Revell. Pp. 274. 
$1.00. 


At a time when we are told that America is 
winning both the contempt and the hatred of 
the nations of the world, we need to have some- 
one to take his place in the interpreter’s house 
and reveal us to ourselves as well as to others. 
For this task Dr. Steiner is fitted by a remark- 
able experience. He has done his fellow- 
countrymen genuine service in this book, in 
which he records his experiences in introducing 
his two visitors to the real America. They are 
shown the “sights”; but also they are given 
a view of something more, the inner temper of 


the people and the ideals that lie behind the 
complex appearance of our civilization. Dr. 
Steiner’s task was a difficult one. He displays 


le does not lose his way in the midst of our 
ess; his sense of true values is not 

by the thrust of power in wealth. Dr. Steiner 
introduces the native American to his new 
fellow-citizens quite as much as he presents 
America to the Herr Direktor. For example, 
here is an illuminating paragraph: “The Slavic 
soul is thoroughly Christian in its quality of 
eo endurance, in which it has had long and 

tut the same is tenacious 
and unyielding of its particular dogma, having 
been taught from its earliest consciousness that 
its salvation lies in strict adherence to the na- 
tional faith” (p. 149). We noted two slight 
slips of the pen: “The Varieties of Religious 
Experience” is incorrectly named on p. 37, and 
“Boulogna” appears for Bologna on p. 202. 


Vision and Power. A Study in the Ministry of 
Preaching. By John A. Kern. New York: 
Revell, 1915. Pp. 395. $1.50. 

This is a general study of preaching, drawn 
from the long experience of the author for 
twenty-nine years in presenting the matter 
to students. The method of arrangement is 
unique and suggestive. Acts, chaps. 10, 11 are 
taken as the framework into which the writer 
fits his principles and counsels. The expe- 
rience of Peter as he gradually apprehends the 
universal meaning of the gospel and powerfully 
adapts hisaction to the new vision, lends a certain 
concrete background to the discussion which is of 
value. The material itself is handled in a dis- 
cursive way, nearly always profitable, although 
sometimes, as in the case of the chapter “ Power 
through the Personality of the Preacher,” 
neither passing beyond the obvious in subject- 
matter, nor attaining distinction of style. 
There are seventeen chapters, the first eight of 
are — chiefly vision of 

e ministry of preaching while the ini 
numbers dwell especially upon the sources of 
power in realizing the larger views and oppor- 
tunities. This is not a scientific treatise on 
homiletics; it does not make any significant 
contribution to the literature on the subject. 

It is, however, an encouraging body of wise 

and needed exhortations will 

guide a young minister in times of perplexity 

or dismay, and will make any preacher’s world 

—_ and more worth his best efforts, for vision 

and power are sorely needed by the modern 

clergy. We note the discussion of prayer as a 

response to the divine (p. 49), the insistence 

upon alert thinking (chap. iv), the emphasis 


— 


and prophetic vision 
in discharging it. It is not necessary to concur 
in all his judgments in order to give him high 
praise as an interpreter of the genius of America. { 
| 
reading. | 
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upon the real power of the preacher (p. 223), and 
the generally fine treatment of the power of the 

. The author and publisher evidently 
thought the book complete without an index; 
but this is a mistake, if it is to take its place 
among the books to which the students of 
will refer. The name of 
Ross of Union Seminary is incorrectly hyphen- 
ated (p. 182) and the Greek is boggled on 
Pp. 262. These are minor blemishes in a well- 

ie volume. 


Henry Codman Potter. By George Hodges. 
New York: Macmillan, 1915. Pp. xiv+ 
386. $3.50. 


This is the biography of the seventh bishop 
of New York, by Dean Hodges. The author 
has had access to the rich materials gathered 
and partly arranged by Canon Schwab before 
his untimely death. By temper and practical 
experience Dean Hodges is admirably fitted to 
record the achievements and to represent the 
fundamental ideals of the citizen-bishop. The 
story is told in a way to hold one’s interest 
unbroken, even in controversial episodes, where 
a dull narrator would soon lose his readers. 
The figure of Bishop Potter stands out clearly. 
We are glad that we see him not only as the 
organizer and administrator of a great diocese, 
but also as the wide reader and serious thinker 
(p. 345 is noted with peculiar satisfaction). 
He lives in Stanton Street and uses his eyes. 
Chap. xix is delightful; its sequel, chap. xxiii, 
is heroic. The “Pigeonholing of Heresy” has 
been vindicated as the way of wisdom; would 
that certain non-episcopal church leaders could 
catch its message of common sense! And one 
comes to the end of the book with a renewed 
confidence in the place of real religion in modern 
life, with a sense of honor newly defined for the 
man who gives himself, as Bishop Potter did, 
to the service of his generation through the 
Christian church, and with an invigorated joy 
in the privilege of living anywhere as this 
bishop lived. He was so thoroughly human 
that we feel a new confidence in the worth of 
manhood. Refinement, kindness, chaste humor, 
tireless work, and lofty idealism all are so real- 
ized in the character of Bishop Potter as Dean 
Hodges portrays it, that the worth of a soul and 
the work of a man on this good earth seem 
precious and beautiful. This is an interesting, 
well-balanced, and satisfying biography. 


The Veil and the Vision: Sermons. By J. 
Morgan Gibbon. London: Hodder & 


Stoughton, 1915. Pp. viiit+312. 6s. 


Here are 33 sermons, gathered into three 
groups entitled “‘books,” the first of which is 
concerned with the person and work of Christ. 
Sermon 25 gives the title to the volume. In 
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their theological discussions these sermons are 
vague and profitless. In his first discourse the 
reacher proposes such explanations as these 
for the terms “Jesus” and “Christ”: “Christ 
is the real presence of Jesus. In Christ, Jesus 
eee Jesus Christ, Jesus 
as Christ inspiring, Christ as Jesus safeguarding, 
is the Soul’s supreme authority” (p. 8). Who 
knows what that means? The entire sermon 
“Jesus and the Miraculous” is equally uncer- 
tain. On p. go the preacher says, ‘‘ Both our 
= deeds and our bad, once they leave our 
ds, are placed beyond our reach forever- 
more.” But on p. 220 he says, “‘Are we to be- 
lieve that a pitiless fate registers every act and 
decision of our weak human wills, as though they 
were the final and considered decrees of Medes 
and Persians? That is the doctrine of the dead 
hand with a vengeance, which, while it may 
carry despair to some, to others it preaches an 
immoral view of life, encouraging men to a 
lamentable and sinful neglect of the possibilities 
that remain to them.” Sermon 29 (pp. ae 
80) is entitled ‘Summer in the Heart”; the 
text is II Cor. 13:18, “We all, with unveiled 
face reflecting as a mirror the glory of the Lord, 
are transformed into the same image from glory 
to glory, as by the Lord who is the Spirit”; the 
introduction is an apostrophe to June with 
uotations from Lowell, Browning, » we 
think , Tennyson; the four divisions, chosen 
“because they appeal most to me and because 
they are free from any miraculous elements, and 
therefore lie open to all men” are: The Saint’s 
Vision of God, The Sinner’s Vision of the Glory 
of Christ, The Puritan’s Vision of the Glory of 
the Spiritual Life, and The Saviour’s Vision of 
the Glory of Mankind. This is homiletical 
anarchy. In his practical dealing with the 
congregation, Mr. Gibbon is fearless, direct, and 
mighty. Seldom have we read or heard in late 
years more searching analysis and challenge 
than are here in “The Judgment-Seat of Christ” 
and “The Near-End in Religion.” We note 
Bousett for Bousset (p. 6); the omission of 
“that” or “who” in the sentence “No man is 
truly inspired” (p. 10); periods fallen out on 
Pp. 245 and p. 3o1. 


The Mighty and the Lowly. By Katrina 
_ Trask. New York: Macmillan, 1915. Pp. 

155. $1.00. 

In her play In the Vanguard, Mrs. Trask 
showed her dramatic insight, her discernment 
of character, and her gift of beautiful style. 
Here, in a “message” which is given without 
interruption by chapter divisions, she speaks 
one of the most clear and timely words that has 
been sent forth in many a day. The whole 
matter is compactly put in pages 125-27. The 
contrasted circumstances of Marcus Aurelius 
and Epictetus are set forth in a paragraph that 
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prepares the way for this sentence: “The 
mighty and the lowly are as one in the essential 
life if they have found the inward kingdom.” 
Numberless slaves and emperors are dead; but 
Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus are immortally 
alive. This proves that “true equality is an 

inward thing, and the outward classification of 
the world into the mighty and the lowly is a 
measurement by false and superficial standards.” 
Many philosophers have taught this; but 
“Jesus taught it most convincingly and illus- 
trated it the most perfectly in His beautiful 
life.” The major part of the book is devoted 
to showing how Jesus in word and deed was the 
perfect proof of this truth. The author has 
_ drawn her illustrations from the whole range of 
the Gospels with a dramatic sympathy which 
gives us page after of exquisitely delineated 
antithesis. But the k is more than a dra- 
matic study; it is a “message.” The author 
seeks to tell all reformers and promoters of class 
welfare that they may | their ends and yet 
miss the chief goal of life, which is “to have a 
spirit which is serene in its attitude, which 
walks unmoved, undisturbed, untouched by 
any suffering, which is at one with God—that 
is the highest Good” (p. 147). We wish that 
Mrs. Trask had not indulged in the play on 
meet on p. It is 
poor theology and unconvincing. We urge a 
wide reading for this timely book. 


The Papal Chancery. By Reginald L. Poole. 
London: Cambridge University Press, 1915. 
Pp. xiii+211. 9s. 


This book comprises a course of lectures 
on the history of the ‘oN Chancery down to 
the time of Innocent III. While it involves 
an anachronism to speak of the Papal Chancery 
prior to the eleventh century, Professor Poole 
finds that the expression states exactly what 
he means, and so as a matter of convenience 
he decides to use it. 

By Papal Chancery we are to understand: 
“The. machinery by means of which the Pope 
conducted his business, his secretarial office.” 


Although the lectures were primarily in- 
tended for instruction in diplomatic history. 
they meet the wider neal a ecclesiastical 
history, and the still wider phos of general 

mediaeval history. For everyone knows how 
central the Papacy was throughout the mediae- 
val period, and the Papal Chancery in a very 
real sense reveals the heart of the Papacy. 

The truth of the matter is as Professor Poole 
—- in his preface: “A book on the subject 

. is ly wanted, for nothing at all deal- 
ing with it has ever been published in Engli 
He is thus led to glance briefly at the cause of 
its exposition in modern times. On the basis 
of the work of the distinguished scholars men- 
tioned, Mr. Poole has constructed his book 
which is enriched on every al — his own 
abundant stores of first-han 


The Holy Catholic Church. The Communion 
of the Saints. A Study in the Apostle’s 
Creed. By Henry Barclay Swete. New 
York: Macmillan, 1915. Pp. viii+265. 
$1.25. 


This book is intended as a textbook for 
candidates for the ministry of the Church of 
England. The two main titles are given on the 
the subtitle—“‘A Study in the 

postles’ 

Dr. Swete is an able and scholar 
of the traditional theology of the Eng 
We do not know of any other book where the 
onaqens are so concisely and clearly stated as 

ere 

Dissenters may be interested to know 
whether - no they have any place. Dr. Swete 


says: tized members of such societies are 
by me, of their baptism — of the Body 
Christ; for according to th of the 


Western Church the act of Baptism, i admin- 
istered according to Christ’s ordinance, is not 
invalidated by irregularities i in the status of the 
minister. But this is not equivalent to an ac- 
knowledgment of the claim of these societies to 
be ‘churches’ in the New Testament sense of the 
word (p. 16).” 
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PREACHING TASK OF THE MODERN 
MINISTER 
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Part III. The Religion of the Bible 


Required reading: Badé, The Old Testament in the Light of Today; Good- 
speed, The Story of the New Testament; Clarke, Sixty Years with the Bible; Soares, 
The Social Institutions and Ideals of the Bible. 

The Bible cannot be ignored by the modern preacher. It is here. All the 
traditions of the pulpit cluster about it. Usage prescribes that a sermon be based 
on the Bible. Christianity as a historical religion has grown out of men’s study 
of the Bible. The religious life of the preacher has inevitably been nurtured by 
the stories and imageries and hopes and beliefs of the Bible. Yet the question 
inevitably presents itself: Why should a man who is concerned with bringing a 
religious message to a modern audience, bring it always from an ancient book ? 
There are four possible answers to the question: (1) Because there, and there 
alone, is the truth given once and for all. (2) Because our religion has grown 
out of the Bible, and we must do our best to preserve the old authority. (3) 
Because the use of a text is customary, and one may as well take a text as a starting- 
point. (4) Because the Bible supplies to a preacher what he needs in order best 
to accomplish his task. These answers give us four types of preacher: the first 
worships the Bible, the second carries it as a burden, the third patronizes it as 
a convenience, the fourth interprets it as a message of power. We listen to the 
first, and find ourselves in an unreal world; to the second, and we are glad when 
the preacher has laboriously disposed of his biblical introduction and begun to 
speak as a man of today; to the third, and forget the Bible altogether; to the 
fourth, and realize the unending struggle to achieve social and religious values, in 
which heroes of the past fought and partly conquered, bequeathing to us the still 
unfinished task. 

It must be recognized that there is a fundamental difficulty for the modern 
preacher in his use of the Bible. It is not that it is an oriental book written in 
language of the past, concernedjwith a life so different from ours. That gives it 
much of its charm. We all love stories and pictures of the far-away. It is 
a pleasant and comparativelyfeasy task to illumine that old Hebrew life for a 
modern audience. Moreover, there is an advantage in seeing on a small stage 
and in simple fashion the playgof the forces of good and evil. We respond to 
the meaning of the magnanimity of Joseph, the sin and repentance of David, the 
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bigotry and punishment of Jonah, the neighborliness of the good Samaritan, the 
courage of Paul in the shipwreck. Nor is it the imperfect morality of the Bible 
that constitutes the difficulty of using it as the mainstay of our message. As 
soon as one has escaped from the notion that a Biblical writer could not be mis- 
taken upon any point of morals, he is free to deal rationally with this great record 
of human struggle, and may derive help from the mistakes of good men as well 
as from their victories. If anyone ever thought that God commanded a man to 
slay his son as a test of his obedience, that is very good evidence of how men have 
misconceived God. It is a warning to us lest we do likewise. If men accredited 
as the law of Jehovah the command that a hostile population should be mas- 
sacred, it enables us to understand how easily human passions and interests may 
claim divine sanction, and it teaches us how slow has been the growth of social 
morality. If an apostle still regarded women as inferior to men, he only showed 
himself to be a son of his time, and we shall make our own estimate of the place 
of woman upon larger considerations than those which came within the view of 
Paul. There is no serious difficulty in realizing that the Bible is not a body of 
statutes to be unthinkingly obeyed. Indeed, it is part of the task of the modern 
preacher to help his people to escape from this servility. 

There is a difficulty, however, for the man who is thinking modern—wise, 
in preaching the religion of the Bible. It lies in the fact that the whole biblical 
history is miraculous. Israel is brought out of Egypt, given a land, rewarded for 
right conduct by material blessings, punished for wrong conduct by drought, 
famine, pestilence, and triumphant enemies. At the appointed time the Messiah 
‘comes by miracle. The church is founded by miracle, guided by miracle. Pres- 
ently the Messiah is to return by miracle, and to end the human story in a dra- 
matic climax with all the apocalyptic marvels. Preachers do not say much about 
these things, yet all the Bible writers were pre-eminently concerned with them. 
They are of the essence of the religion of the Bible, or at least of its theology. 
To dodge this striking element and to select for preaching such moral lessons and 
religious experiences as are consonant with our own ideas is tantamount to a 
rejection of the religion of the Bible. How can we pretend to be disciples of 
teachers whose fundamental concepts we ignore ? 

But why must a great religious literature accord with the modern conception 
of the world in order to be inspiring? Let us frankly admit the theodicy of the 
Hebrews. Our religious task is to find God in the vastness of the modern uni- 
verse which our science is revealing to us. Let us learn how men found him in the 
little universe in which they thought they lived. What appears in this strange 
miracle-story? ‘There is the common play of human passion with which we 
are so familiar. There are the little selfishnesses and the great crimes. There 
are the gods who were the images of their worshipers. There is the popular Jahveh 
who must be fed and courted and bribed. But in it all, and through it all, there 
are those who will not believe that God is such. He is righteousness, he is love, 
he is holiness, he is concerned with human good. What is this lofty worthful- 
ness that challenges our admiration in Hebrew prophets and psalmists and sages ? 
It is God at his great task of making men. What matter if they conceive him 
naively, and interpret storms, earthquakes, battles, as his direct discipline of 
man? They are seeking sanctions for those ethical values which they have 
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themselves deeply experienced, and finding those sanctions where they can. It 
is the search and not the result that is significant. The important thing is not 
that Isaiah regarded Assyria as God’s tool for the chastisement of Israel—a con- 
ception that is not easy to apply to all historical events—but that he believed in 
a God whose supreme concern is not national favoritisms, but justice and truth. 
Isaiah’s conception of the significance of Israel in the world-process is a wonder- 
ful suggestion of the meaning of America. We do not preach the religion of 
Isaiah when we look out upon the nations to find what modern Assyria will 
chastise us, but when we believe in God, who is seeking through America the 
achievement of some great human good. 

What is the meaning to us of the apostolic hope of a perfected and raptured 
church? Literalists exhaust their ingenuity in their discussions of premillenial- 
ism and postmillenialism, but the fundamental fact is the noble optimism, the 
sublime faith in a new heaven and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
What is the apocalyptic climax but the dramatic presentation, conceived after 
the simple cosmology of the Jewish people, of that same confidence that we 
express today when we affirm the working of God in the ongoing social process ? 
There can be no doubt that the New Testament is “other-worldly.” It minimizes 
the significance of this life in comparison with the heavenly future. This world 
is a preparation. Surely this is the kind of religion we are seeking to escape. 
Yes, and therefore the literal application of New Testament expressions is often 
very unreal. But when we understand that wonderful early Christianity, we 
see men believing that though the world should melt away, righteousness would 
endure. Though they despised the joys of the present, they never despised its 
duties. They affirmed the infinite significance of moral obligations. They 
believed in an eternal life, whose quality of human goodness gave it its eternal value. 
They ever challenge us to live for what is supreme in this life or any life. In the 
discussion of the religion of Jesus we noted the difference of opinion as té whether 
he shared the eschatological expectations of his time, and suggested that even 
if one accept the extreme view of Bousset the challenge of the religious faith 
of Jesus to us and to our day is a contribution of the highest value for religion. 

We go to the Bible, then, to find a growing morality and a growing religion. 
There is presented in most interesting fashion the development of a people through 
nearly two thousand years, from a primitive nomadism with its group morality 
and its clan god; through deep experiences in which unethical faiths were shat- 
tered against the rocks of national disaster, and in which the souls of men of 
vision struggled into the very presence of the Eternal; on to that calm, victorious 
faith of Jesus, who could believe in the Divine Father, and trust himself to the 
goodness of a Holy Will; into that Christianity which, believing in a divine 
redemption from the penalty of sin, sought passionately to achieve the victory 
over sin and the experience of goodness and love in personal life. In the study of 
any biblical passage of the Old Testament or New, we seek to understand the 
social situation out of which it comes. What actually happened? What were 
the ideas, motives, emotions, that produced the action? What moral ideals 
were struggling for expression? How far are any actors in the struggle appre- 
ciating that wholeness of life which is the very essence of the religious interpre- 
tation of the World? We cannot ask these questions without ourselves taking 
the réle of the actors in the drama under consideration, and thus condemning the 
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evil in ourselves and approving the good. It is because the Bible so often and 
so markedly compels us to this sympathetic condemnation of what is evil and 
appreciation of what is noble, unselfish, pure, and true, that it is the constant 
inspiration of the preacher as he seeks to help his people in the achievement of 
ethical religion as it may be lived today. 

The writer has endeavored to present this point of view in detail in The 
Social Institutions and Ideals of the Bible. The purpose of the first part of the 
book is to present the social life as it developed from nomadism to the degree of 
culture that is exhibited in the time of Christ. The ideas of right are seen in their 
development, a development constantly promoted by the genius of great teachers. 
It was the religious and moral inspiration of those teachers that they saw rights 
and wrongs beyond those discerned by their contemporaries. It was ever a sin 
of Israel, as it is of all sinners, that they lagged behind, living in the light of out- 
grown values, and refusing to see what was larger and better. In the second 
part the writer has endeavored to indicate the contribution of the moral- 
religious leaders to this evolution. The great prophets who pre-eminently con- 
tributed to the social ideals of the Hebrews are studied in their historical situations, 
and the attempt is made to evaluate them as pathfinders in the moral progress 
of Israel and of the race. The third part of the book is devoted to the social 
teachings of Jesus, wherein is presented his conception of that human community 
in which the purpose of every member should be the attainment of supreme 
human values. How inevitably this social attitude is also a religious attitude, 
as the loving God is seen to be concerned in the same achievement, is evident 
in the great personality of Jesus himself. The teachings of Jesus touching the 
various elements of social life are discussed, not as rules presented for modern 
obedience, but rather as illustrations in those various spheres of his sense of the 
conditions of a genuine human community. 

The constant endeavor of this book has been to point out that the Bible never 
relieves us of our task of ascertaining duty, never presents us with truth static and 
unchangeable as a gift, but always, and pre-eminently in the person of Jesus, 
supplies us the stimulus and the urge toward finding duty and doing it. When 
those great souls saw the right, it was so clear and compelling that they said that 
God had shown them. When we too with the same earnestness seek the right, 
we shall as surely find it, and may as confidently believe that God, who is still with 
us, has made it clear. The preacher’s use of his Bible will enable him to show his 
people how they may find out right and duty for themselves. 

What shall the preacher read who has not found what he feels to be a satis- 
factory modern view of the Bible? Many are conscious of change of thought 
going on around them if not within them, and find it difficult to determine the 
necessary reconstruction which the thinking of today demands. To such may be 
commended Clarke’s Sixty Years with the Bible. It isaconfession. With charm- 
ing frankness and utter reverence, with gracious regard for those from whose views 
he dissents, yet with keen analysis, he discusses the evolution of intelligent think- 
ing about the Bible from the fifties of the nineteenth century to the first decade 
of our own. It is a change of view from the naive respect for an errorless book of 
divine revelation, perfect in all its parts, to a joyous appreciation of a great liter- 
ature wherein the earnest soul finds kindred struggling, conquering souls, who 
inspire, help, and instruct him. He often disagrees with them, of course, for he 
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lives in the light of later centuries; but he never fails to learn from them. The 
value of Clarke’s presentation is largely in the fact that it is so keen and psy- 
chological an analysis of the actual steps by which he himself, and therefore 
thousands of his generation, were led from one view of Scripture to another. 
Most enlightening is the demonstration that, in point of fact, nobody ever did 
hold a view of the Bible that made it equally revelatory in all its parts. The old- 
time preacher who regarded himself as an interpreter of the Bible really preached 
his own, or his seminary teacher’s, systematic theology, using such portions of the 
Bible as most availed to prove his points. No doctrine ever was founded upon 
everything that the Bible said upon the subject, at the best, it was founded only 
upon its preponderant affirmations in the Bible, the unfortunate passages which 
did not agree with the others being ignored or skilfully explained. To an earnest 
mind, awake to the meaning of the world of today, sincerely desirous of bringing 
a living message to his people, one difficulty after another with this view of Scrip- 
ture would inevitably occur. Happy was William Newton Clarke that he was 
able to make the many transitions of his life with so little agony of soul. It was 
because his own deep religious experience was so consonant with that inner religion 
of the great spirits of the Bible that he was able, while he was escaping from the 
trammels of an outgrown theology, to hold fast that which wastrue. A thoughtful 
reader who might be today in the theological position which Clarke held in the 
sixties might well be led on, as he was decade by decade, to the views which 
came to be so fruitful in the ministry of the pulpit and of the classroom of the 
noble Christian who has lately left us. 

The genial criticism of the older biblical positions which Clarke presents is 
a good preparation for a thorough examination of the development of the culture 
portrayed for us in the Bible. As a treatment of the Old Testament we take 
Badé, The Old Testament in the Light of Today. This is not a mediating or apolo- 
getic work. It is a reverent but definite attempt to set forth the facts of the Old 
Testament. The author calls attention to the disorder in our religious education 
which arises from the “artificial doctrinal co-ordination of different steps of moral 
development contained in the Bible.”” Can anyone measure the tragedy of asking 
people to believe that an act was right, because God did it, which would have 
been wrong if a man had done it? The higher criticism, unfortunately entitled 
of course, offers to the preacher and teacher a complete release from all moral 
difficulties of this kind. He sees one stage of morality and religion yielding to the 
next and the higher, and he never uses the lower as if it were anything else than 
the lower, and therefore a revelation of the pit whence we were digged, a warning 
that we shall not fall into the error again. Badé presents the Old Testament as a 
record of religious experiences. He desires not to use the word “revelation,” 
which is suggestive of instruction from without, for the Old Testament really 
discloses that religious experience is not a gift from without, but a process of 
education amid the social forces of the time. 

The moral beginnings both of the social life and of the religion of Israel are 
seen to be very crude. Yet in many cases these beginnings have been supposed 
to be part of the divine revelation. How little of the humane and the spiritual 
there is in much of the Hebrew law, even of the great Deuteronomic Code, is 
evident upon candid examination. It is against the background of so much that 
has passed for God’s will that Badé sets the splendid work of the prophets. Amos 
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and Hosea and brilliant Isaiah and Jeremiah, “the first great heretic,” stand forth 
as moral geniuses. They are represented as utterly opposed to the cultus, regard- 
ing the whole sacrificial system as alien to genuine religion. Whether this is the 
correct view, or whether the prophets were simply denouncing a cultus that was 
offered as a substitute for righteousness, may be a matter for difference of opinion. 
The prophets who co-operated with the priests in the production of Deuteronomy 
were not the great ethical prophets at all, but rather those of the type whom Jere- 
miah so vigorously denounced. Deuteronomy is regarded by Badé as a book of 
not very high morality or spirituality, and Jeremiah is represented as definitely 
setting himself in opposition to the new code. It may be doubted whether our 
author has quite done justice to the finer elements in Deuteronomy and to the 
advancing humaneness manifested in its appeal. But such questions are matters 
of detail. The value of the whole discussion is that it introduces us at once into 
a great social movement like all other social movements, and with much likeness 
to that in which we aretoday. Morality and religion are seen to be then as now the 
achievement of men who were sincere enough, earnest enough, unselfish enough, 
to want to know the truth at any cost. The preacher who reads this book will 
feel that he has an Old Testament that he wants to preach, for it speaks to him 
of the struggle in which he finds himself and his people, of failures which they must 
at any cost avoid, of victories which they must at any cost achieve. 

We have chosen for the New Testament a book that is intended for popular 
reading. It is therefore brief in compass and very simple in style. The peculiar 
value of Goodspeed’s The Story of the New Testament is that it clearly presents 
exactly what the New Testament is. When a real scholar who knows the whole 
field writes a popular book we feel especially indebted to him. 

The pulpit has too often dealt with the New Testament as if it were a col- 
lection of books designed to set forth the Christian religion, giving first the facts 
about Christ and then the interpretation of Christ for the church. From this 
arise all our difficulties. We look for a body of authoritative teaching in the 
gospels and for the elements of a theology in the epistles. Goodspeed shows us 
a living, struggling church that had no thought of preparing authoritative writings 
at all. It was no time for the quiet writing of books. It was a time to live and 
preach, in view of the expected coming end of the age. The writings arose in 
response to definite needs. The preacher may ignore the occasional character 
of these writings and treat them as if they were timeless declarations of truth, in 
which case he will be involved in all those difficulties which Dr. Clarke has so 
well discussed. Or he may ignore both the character and the teachings of the 
book, and seek only beautiful texts expressing noble moral and religious senti- 
ments, in which case he will get the same value out of the New Testament that 
he may get out of any compendium of practical quotations. But if he will take 
' the trouble to study the New Testament, he will find in full progress a vital reli- 
gious movement which will inspire him with messages of courage and helpful- 
ness to his people. 

Following Goodspeed’s grouping of the books, he may study first how Chris- 
tianity met the Greek world in the great evangelism, and sought to bring a spiritual 
meaning into common life. In one way Paul as a theologian may help the preacher, 
in another way Paul the Christian, living and working with God in the tremendous 
task of establishing and nurturing the gentile churches, may help him. Then he 
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may study the writings that cluster about the tragedy of the fall of Jerusalem, the 
ending of the Hebrew national life, the failure of hopes founded as it seemed 
on divine promise. What shall men do when they must shift all the foundations _ 
of their faith? It is well to know how great souls answered that question, if one 
is to preach to a congregation in the modern world. A third group of writings 
grow out of the persecution of Domitian. What shall the preacher do with books 
addressed to troubled souls who were in danger of martyrdom for refusal to wor- 
ship the imperial image? Could anything be more remote from the problems of 
the present? But is not our chief problem that this seems to be a world which is 
ruled only by material force, while we long for a faith to assure us that the future 
belongs to righteousness and love and peace? The Book of Revelation does 
not help us to prove it; it will not bulk much as an argument; but it is a splendid 
affirmation of religious faith; and after all that is what we need in the great 
spiritual adventure of today. The fourth group of writings may indeed confuse 
us, for they are concerned with that gnostic heresy, which is dead with all the other 
outgrown philosophies. Our philosophic problems today are numerous and diffi- 
cult enough, but they have nothing to do with Gnosticism. Yet history is a great 
teacher. Illuminating indeed is it to see how courageous men sought to think 
straight under the inspiration of the memory of Jesus, a trust in God, and a 
passion for holy living. The preacher who discovers the eminently practical 
character of these controversial writings will find his own task simplified as he 
seeks to lead his people amid the confusions of the present time. Goodspeed 
presents the religion of the New Testament as a spiritual achievement expressing 
itself in an inner faith, a social devotion, and a glorious struggle for righteousness. - 


Questions for Discussion 


. What are the conditions of vital expository preaching ? 
. What is the essential weakness of the proof-text method ? 
. What are the real differences between Clarke’s earlier and later preaching ? 
What is involved in a belief in “progressive revelation” ? 
. How would a study of Hebrew slavery help a man in his social preaching ? 
. What is the value of Hebrew prophecy for our study of social problems? 
7. What are the vital values of the New Testament attitude toward “the 
present age?” 
8. What was the original meaning of the Decalogue? How does its modern 
interpretation indicate moral progress? What does this mean to the preacher ? 
9. How may the preacher use a miracle story in his sermon ? 
to. Consider the preachableness of Paul’s conception of faith. 
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Books for Further Reading 
G. A. Smith, Modern Criticism and Weiss, The Religion of the New Testa- 


the Preaching of the Old Testament ment 

Vernon, The Religious Value of the Moore, The New Testament in the 
Old Testament Christian Church 

Kent, The Origin and Permanent Value Brown, The Social Message of the 
of the Old Testament Modern Pulpit 


McFadyen, The Criticism of the Old Clarke, The Use of the Scripture in 
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THE RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL IDEALS 
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STUDY VII 


ZEPHANIAH, NAHUM, HABAKKUK, AND OBADIAH: THE 
ANSWER OF THE PROPHETS TO THE QUESTION, 
WHAT IS GOD’S PART IN HISTORY? 


Contemporaneous with various portions of the long ministry of Jeremiah, 
which continued from 627 B.c. until after the fall of Jerusalem in 586 B.c., there 
were four prophets who spoke on various phases of the national life, particularly 
in regard to the problems arising out of Judah’s relation to her neighbors. These 
are the ones whose work is reviewed in this study. 

No reference to these men is made by Jeremiah in any surviving oracle of 
his; nor do any of the four prophets mention their great contemporary. Yet 
this does not appear strange when one reflects upon the large amount of spoken 
and written prophecy which has not survived to our day, and the variety of inter- 
ests, religious, ethical, social, and political, which engaged the attention of these 
moral leaders. 

In reading these four brief books, one notices the almost total absence of the 
social solicitude which has occupied so large a place in the work of the preachers 
whose ministries have been studied thus far. It is not with ethical, hardly even 
with religious, themes that these men are engaged, save as these values are implicit 
in the national problems of their day. It is rather with Judah’s political fortunes, 
as they are affected by the surrounding peoples, the Scythians, the Assyrians, the 
Babylonians, and the Edomites, that the prophets of this order concern themselves. 

Is it for this reason that less of their material has survived? Were the great 
social teachings of men like Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, and Jeremiah regarded 
as of larger value, and so preserved in fuller volume? Be that asit may, these 
less conspicuous champions of the national life of Judah are most valuable sources 
for the study of her problems and sentiments, and the intensity of their political 
faith and loyalty are notable commentaries upon that persistent belief in the 
providential issue of Israel’s life, the results of which are witnessed in:their later 
history, and in the religious experiences of the world. 


First day —§158. The terrible threat of destruction: Zeph. 1:1-6; Jer., chaps. 
4, 6; IL Kings, chaps, 21, 23. Read the Zephaniah passage, and observe in 
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vs. 1 the long genealogy, unusual in the case of prophets, and its termination in 
Hezekiah, presumably the royal great-grandfather of Josiah. Note also the date, 
probably about 627 B.c. In vss. 2-6 note the prediction of overwhelming destruc- 
tion about to come upon all living things. Would it seem reasonable that the 
prophet here has in mind the terror of the Scythian invasion, to which Jeremiah 
seems to refer in chaps. 4,6? Glance through the records of Manasseh’s reign 
in II Kings, chaps. 21, 23, for references to the same forms of idolatry mentioned 
in these verses. It is upon idolaters that destruction is to fall. 

Second day.—§ 159. The day of Jehovah: Zeph. 1:7-13. Read the passage, 
and notice the announcement of the approaching “day of Jehovah,” probably 
connected in the prophet’s mind with the Scythian devastation, but not exhausted 
by it. Note the classes who shall suffer in this visitation: the members of the 
royal family, those who practice superstitious rites, the violent, and the fraudulent. 
All parts of the city shall suffer. The secrets of fraud and selfishness shall be 
searched out. 

Third day.—§ 160. “Dies irae, dies illa”’: Zeph. 1:14-18; Matt. 25:31-46. 
Read the Zephaniah passage, and observe the solemn character of the announce- 
ment that the day of wrath is near. This passage made a deep impression upon 
later Jewish and Christian thought. It seems to serve as one of the early bases 
for the doctrine of the Day of Judgment, which plays so important a part in the 
theology of the church. A mediaeval hymn, by Thomas of Celano, bears the 
title given above, and is the classic hymn on the subject. Compare the picture 
here given with that presented by Jesus in Matt. 25: 31-46. 

Fourth day.—§ 161. Philistia’s peril: Zeph. 2:1-7; I Sam., chaps. 4-7, 
13, 14,31. Read the Zephaniah text, and note the explicit references to the doom 
that is to befall Israel’s ancient oppressors, the Philistines. For records of the 
depredations wrought by them, glance through I Sam., chaps. 4-7, 13, 14, 31. 
Where was Philistia, and what were its cities? Would the fact that the Philis- 
tines were directly in the path of the advancing Scythians give point to the 
prophet’s word? Note that vs. 3 seems to be a later and interpolated reference 
to the people of Jehovah. 

Fifth day.—§ 162. The doom of Ammon and Moab. Zeph. 2:8-11; Amos, 
chaps. 1, 2. Read the passage from Zephaniah and notice that it deals with two 
peoples east of the Jordan, and quite out of the path of the Scythians. For this 
reason, and further because of the intensity of the national hostility manifested, 
and the remoter issues of vs. 11, the entire passage is regarded by many as later 
than the times of Zephaniah. It reflects, however, the antagonism felt toward the 
two trans-Jordanic tribes. Compare the spirit of this passage with that of Amos, 
chaps, 1, 2. 

Sixth day.—§ 163. Ethiopia and Assyria: Zeph. 2:12-15. Read the 
passage, and note that it refers to the two nations who had been the out- 
standing rulers of the world, west and east. The Ethiopians ruled Egypt 
for a half-century shortly before Zephaniah’s time; and Egypt was the southern 
goal of the Scythian raid. Assyria, the great empire between the Tigris and 
Euphrates, had Nineveh for its capital. That empire fell before the Medes and 
Babylonians in 606 B.c. But Zephaniah may well have believed that the wild 
Scythian horsemen would be the cause of its overthrow. (As we shall soon see, 
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the Book of Nahum, especially chaps. 2, 3, is the classic prophecy of the downfall 
of Nineveh.) 

Seventh day.—§ 164. Jerusalem the unholy: Zeph 3:1-5. Read the passage, 
noting that it is one of the few sections in these books that has the ring of sym- 
pathy with the victims of social injustice. There is much the same tone as in the 
contemporary words of Jeremiah in the period before the great reformation of 
Josiah. What are the sins charged against Jerusalem? (Vss. 6, 7 seem unrelated 
to their context, and are probably of later date.) 

Eighth day.—§ 165. The purification of Judah: Zeph. 3:8-13. Read the 
text, and note that in it Jehovah promises his people that he will punish the nations 
that have wasted them; yet with milder spirit he affirms that he will speak per- 
suasively to the peoples, and they shall turn to him. The holy nation shall be 
gathered home from the distant lands, and purified of its evil elements. The 
humbled remnant shall dwell pure and protected. The tone of the entire passage 
is post-exilic. 

Ninth day—§ 166. The Golden Age to come: Zeph. 3:14-20. Read the 
passage, and note that it is either the utterance of an age when danger no more 
menaces Jerusalem, or the prophet in his confidence places himself in that ideal 
future. Jehovah is the national deliverer. The true Israel rejoices, fearless and 
triumphant, the humble are upraised, and the proud driven away. And Israel 
becomes the glory of the nations. 

_ Tenth day.—§ 167. The mighty God: Nah. 1:1-10. Read the passage, and 
note that vs. 1 gives the theme of the book, and the name and residence of the 
prophet. The entire book is devoted to the approaching doom of Nineveh. 
Nothing is known of Nahum aside from the book, and Elkosh is an unknown place. 
Vss. 2-10 in the original are an acrostic, the lines beginning with the successive 
letters of thealphabet. For this reason, as well as their indefinite and apocalyptic 
character, they are thought to be later than the body of the work in chaps. 2 and 
3, and put in as a general introduction. What is the theme of these verses ? 

Eleventh day.—§ 168. Comfort and threatening. Nah. 1:11-15. Read the 
passage, and notice the evidence of two entirely different themes: vss. 11 and 14 
addressed apparently to Nineveh, and constituting probably the first authentic 
words of Nahum in condemnation of the heathen city; vss. 12, 13, and 15, wholly 
different in tone, and evidently part of an oracle of comfort to Judah, perhaps 
based upon the doom of Nineveh. 

Twelfth day.—§ 169. The siege of Nineveh: Nah. 2:1-5. Read the passage, 
and note the vividiness of the picture of Nineveh’s distress and overthrow. Iron- 
ically the prophet bids the mighty capital defend itself. Then he describes the 
desperate efforts made in attack and defense. The armed chariots rush to and 
fro, the commanders are exhorted to the charge, and protections are set up. The 
student will not fail to notice the realism of the description. 

Thirteenth day.—§ 170. The den of lions: Nah. 2:6-13. Read the passage, 
and notice that in some unknown manner the waters of the Tigris played a part 
in the overthrow of the city. The queen, or the goddess, or the personified city, 
is stripped and carried away, amid the mourning of her maidens. Like a pool 
her people melt away. Enormous plunder is taken away, and so the city that 
was lion-like in its power, vanishes forever from the earth. , 
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Fourteenth day.—§ 171. The bloody city: Nah. 3:1-7. Read the passage, 
and note how in verse after verse the prophet pursues the theme of Nineveh’s 
overthrow. As the most hated of the oppressors of Israel, her destruction was 
an immeasurable relief. The career of Assyria had been one of almost uninter- 
rupted triumph. Her power had been felt in all the earth. But she is soon to be 
punished for her cruelty, her pride, and her seductive idolatries. To the aston- 
ishment of all men, she is now to be laid waste. 

Fifteenth day—§ 172. Nineveh shall fall like Thebes: Nah. 3:8-19. Read 
the passage, and observe that it refers to the capture of Thebes (No-Amon), the 
capital of Upper Egypt, by Ashurbanipal in 661 B.c. This reference, and the 
fact that the fall of Nineveh, the prophetic theme of Nahum, occurred in 606 
B.C., set the limits within which the book must have been written. The precise 
date was probably about 608 B.c. The prophet declares that a fate like that of 
Thebes shall in turn befall Nineveh. Again in ironical language he summons 
her people to defend themselves. Numberless leaders and countless wealth can- 
not save them. Their guardians are helpless and her fate is sealed, and thus, with 
a satisfaction that makes evident the bitterness of Hebrew hatred of Assyria, the 
prophet brings his taunt to aclose. What do you think of the spirit of this book ? 
How do you think it compares with Amos or Micah? 

Sixteenth day.—§ 173. The prophet’s perplexity, and the divine answer: Hab. 
1:1-11; II Kings 23:36—24:17. Read the Habakkuk passage, and note that 
vs. 1 is the superscription, which tells us all we know of Habakkuk; that vss. 
2-4 give the perplexed comment of the prophet upon the lawlessness and social 
injustice of the times, which would seem to correspond to the reign of Jehoiakim, 
probably its latter period, between the battle of Carchemish (605 B.c.) and the 
first siege of Jerusalem (597 B.c.); and that vss. 5-11 provide the divine response, 
to the effect that God is raising up the fierce Babylonians (Chaldeans) as the 
instrument for the punishment of the oppressive and wicked in Judah. Read 
II Kings 23:36—24:17 for references to the military operations of the Baby- 
lonians in Palestine. 

Seventeenth day.—§ 174. A deeper perplexity: Hab. 1:12-17. Read the 
passage, and observe that the visitation of the Babylonians, predicted in vss. 5-11, 
has evidently taken place. The oracle is therefore later than the previous one, 
and doubtless belongs after the siege of 597 B.c. A fresh and more disquieting 
perplexity now disturbs the prophet. Why does God permit such merciless 
treatment of Judah at the hands of these heathen? The hand of Assyria was 
heavy; but that of Babylonia is heavier still. It is the embodiment of mere 
crushing brute force, delighting in malice and self-glorification. Why does 
Jehovah, the ever-loving God, allow such miseries to be inflicted on his people? 
Do you think these words find echo in the hearts of many of the war-distressed 
people of today ? 

Eighteenth day—§ 175. The divine response: Hab. 2:1-5; Gal. 3:11. Read 
the Habakkuk passage, and note that with dramatic impressiveness it gives the 
divine oracle in answer to the perplexed question of vss. 12-17 above. Observe 
that in vs. 1 the prophet figuratively withdraws to his tower of observation and 
silence, to wait for the divine word. Note also that vs. 2 gives Jehovah’s prelim- 
inary direction to write down upon clay tablets, after the Babylonian manner, 
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the oracle now to be given, so that it will be readable and permanent. Then vs. 3 
brings assurance that the oracle pertains to days ahead, but not far distant, and 
is to be waited for in confidence. Then in vs. 4 comes the divine word at last: 
“All that you say of the oppressor is true; but the righteous shall live by his (or 
my) faithfulness,” by trust in God and unwavering loyalty to his will. Note 
Paul’s use of this oracle in Gal 3:11, and in his entire discussion of justification 
by faith in the epistles to the Galatians and Romans. How does his use of the 
words differ from the prophet’s? To what degree do you think the oracle would 
be a comfort to the people of Judah? Note that vs. 5 amplifies the description 
of the Babylonian oppressor. 

Nineteenth day.—§ 176. The fivefold woe: Hab. 2:6-20. Read the passage, 
and note that it contains five “‘woes,”’ presumably uttered against the foes referred 
to in the previous verses. But notice also that these maledictions are somewhat 
general in their character, and might be used in any denunciation of oppression, 
cruel ambition, injustice, drunkenness, violence, or idolatry. Perhaps they 
belong to a later period than that of the prophet. Is there evidence of greater 
social concern in Habakkuk than in Zephaniah and Nahum? Observe the quo- 
tations in vs. 12 from Mic. 3:10; in vs. 13 from Jer. 51:58; and in vs. 14 from 
Isa. 11:9. 

Twentieth day.—§ 177. The manifestation of God: Hab. 3:1-15; Deut. 33:2; 
Ps. 77:16-20; Judg. 5:4, 5. Read the Habakkuk passage, and note that it 
has the form of a psalm, uses the musical notation “on stringed instruments” 
at the opening and the close, and twice employs the pausal direction “Selah,” 
which appears elsewhere only in the Psalms. Read also Deut. 33:2, and compare 
it with vs. 3; and compare Ps. 77:16-20 with vss. 10,11, 15. It is a demand for 
the appearance of God in vengeance on the enemies of Judah, and a figurative 
description of such an event, based on Judg. 5:4, 5 and the passages already cited. , 
Would such a picture of divine power be a comfort to the afflicted in Judah and 
in exile? 

Twenty-first day.—§ 178. Jehovah is the strength of his people: Hab. 3: 16-19; 
II Sam. 22:34; Ps. 18:33. Read the Habakkuk passage, and observe that it is 
the psalmist’s meditation upon the manifestation of Jehovah of vss. 3-15. The 
first effect is terror, but confidence in God brings joy and strength. Read II Sam. 
22:34 and Ps. 18:33, and compare with vs. 19. The relation of chap. 3 to 
chaps. 1, 2, is not intimate, and it may come from a much later age. Its note 
is that of the intense nationalism which appears in the prophets of this 
group. 

Twenty-second day.—§ 179. The oracle against Edom: Obad. 1-9; Jer. 49:7- 
22; Mal. 1:2-5; Gen. 25:19-34. Read the Obadiah passage, and compare it 
with Jer. 49:7-22. Does it not seem probable that Obadiah had before him the 
older oracle of Jeremiah, and was partly quoting, and partly commenting upon it ? 
Recall the fact that Edom was the race of Esau, living south of the Dead Sea, 
in the rocky defiles where later the rock city of Petra was constructed. Through- 
out their history there had been bitter hostility between Judah and the Edomites. 
Note that in vss. 1-4 the prophet recalls the older oracle against Edom, and in 
vss. 5-7 comments on a calamity that has recently befallen that people, perhaps 
attacks of Arabians or Nabateans from the desert, which drove them out of their 
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rocky fastnesses northward. Read also Mal. 1: 2-5, and consider the probability 
that these words refer to the same spoiling of Edom. In vss. 8, 9 the influence 
of the Jeremiah passage is again seen. Read Gen. 25:19-34 for the early story of 
Jacob and Esau. 

Twenty-third day. —§ 180. The crime of Edom: Obad. 10-14; II Kings 24:18- 
25:11; Ps.137:7-9. Read the Obadiah passage, and note that it seems to refer to 
the conduct of the Edomites at the time of Jerusalem’s destruction by Nebuchad- 
rezzar in 586 B.c. The words, probably written long afterward, recall in terms 
of warning the hostile behavior of Edom in that time of agony for Jerusalem. 
Read again, II Kings 24:18—25:11, the story of the capture of Jerusalem. No 
mention of the Edomites is there made, but the prophets supplied the lacking 
details. Read Psalm 137:7-9, and notice how the Edomites and Babylonians 
are linked together in that terrible cry for vengeance upon the enemies of Jeru- 
salem. 

Twenty-fourth day.—§ 181. The day of Jehovah upon Edom: Obad. 15-21; 
Isa. 63:1-6. Read the Obadiah passage, and note that it is more general in tone, 
and would seem to be a sort of appendix, probably much later in date. It affirms 
the coming of the “day of Jehovah ’’—the time of judgment—upon all the nations, 
but especially upon Edom. It recalls the Edomite revels on Mt. Zion and pre- 
dicts that in the future the restored Judah will consume Edom. The sections of 
Palestine that have been occupied by clans like the Edomites and the Philistines 
shall be reoccupied by the people of Judah returning from exile. This hope of 
a future reckoning with Edom seems to have been persistent through the history. 
Read Isa. 63:1-6, and see how a prophet living in the post-exilic days looked 
longingly forward to the time when Israel’s ideal warrior, the messianic king, would 
come to his people with his garments drenched in the blood of Edom. In such 
passages the strong nationalistic spirit has its fullest expression. 

Twenty-fifth day.—The Book of Zephaniah. Review the Book of Zephaniah, 
and recall that it appears to have as its background an expected calamity, which 
is about to befall Judah and its neighbors. Remember that this has been thought 
to be the great Scythian raid of 627 B.c., in the reign of Josiah, from which, for- 
tunately, Judah escaped. But both Jeremiah and Zephaniah used the event to 
emphasize their call to repentance. Notice that this prophet is concerned to 
warn Jerusalem regarding the impending danger, which he calls the “day of 
Jehovah.” His is the spirit of deep national solicitude, but it is based on desire 
to see the people repent of their false worship, their foreign customs, and their 
disregard of Jehovah. Js the prophet right in believing that righteousness is the best 
protection against outward dangers? 

Twenty-sixth day—The Book of Nahum. Read the book again, and notice 
that, as in Zephaniah, its interest is not in the judgment upon Judah, but in the 
fall of Assyria, her great enemy. It is one of the most vivid and picturesque 
of the prophetic works. It probably dates from about 608 B.c., a short time 
before the fall of Nineveh. The description of the siege and fall of Nineveh is full 
of lifeand color. But it is nationalistic in the external and political sense. Zepha- 
niah also looked forward to the destruction of Assyria, but was more concerned 
with the punishment to be inflicted on Jerusalem. Nahum is absorbed in the 
sentiment of triumph over the approaching fall of the great persecutor of his 
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people. How would you estimate the two types of nationalism? Which would 
have most value for the moral life of a nation? Is the sentiment of nationalism 
as contrasted with internationalism increasing or declining ? 

Twenty-seventh day.—The Book of Habakkuk. Read the book again, con- 
sidering once more the perplexity of the prophet over the violence and wrong- 
doing in the land, and the divine response that soon there shall come discipline at 
the hands of the Babylonians (Chaldeans). This portion of the book seems to 
date from the troubled reign of Jehoiakim, about 600 B.c. Later the prophet, 
astonished and distressed at the ferocity of these insolent invaders, raises the 
question as to how God can permit a people far more evil than Judah herself, 
and more merciless than her former oppressors, the Assyrians, to bring this 
desolation upon the land. The answer is the oracle, that faithfulness is the secret 
of survival. Is this a permanent principle of national life? This portion of the 
prophecy, and the woes that follow, seem to emerge from the period following 
the fall of Jerusalem. The final chapter is a psalm in celebration of the power of 
God. This book possesses the national spirit to a marked degree. Like the 
others of the group, it is less concerned with moral and social problems than with 
the prospects of Judah. 

Twenty-eighth day.—The Book of Obadiah. Read the book, the briefest in the 
Old Testament, and note that it has a single and simple theme, a denunciation of 
Edom, a shout of exultation over the troubles coming upon her, and a prediction of 
more disastrous days ahead. The intensity of national resentment against the 
foes of Judah reaches its climax in this book. No concern is evinced for the 
moral or religious advance of the prophet’s own people, but only for vengeance 
upon their enemies. Yet such a spirit is true to the life of an ancient people, and 
has not, even in this age, died out of the human heart. Are such books useful 
for instruction, or for warning? Is this the type of patriotism the world most 
needs ? 

Twenty-ninth day.—Judah and the nations. In all the studies of this course, 
it has been apparent that one of the most important elements in the social, political, 
and religious life of Israel was the influence of the neighboring nations upon her. 
It is too late in the centuries to attempt the study of Old Testament history and 
religion without careful attention to the peoples who constituted the environment 
of Hebrew life. In the present study the significance of these surrounding influ- 
ences is more than ever apparent. The chief concern of these four prophets 
was the effect of Scythian, Assyrian, Babylonian, and Edomite behavior 
upon the fortunes of Judah. By such means the scope of national thought 
was widened, and the conception of Jehovah as a world-ruler was strengthened. 
But was there any solicitude as to the influence Israel ought to exert upon her 
neighbors ? 

Thirtieth day.—The national spirit. The hardships which Israel suffered at the 
hands of the neighboring peoples did much to intensify the feeling of devotion to 
the land, and to its history. No nation that has not suffered for the sake of its 
possessions and institutions can realize their value. Yet is it not true that national 
life is largely the result of geographical conditions? Why should Europe be 
broken up into many hostile and suspicious nations, while the American states have 
no such jealousies and antagonisms? Is the love of humanity of a higher order 
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than the love of country? What effect would such considerations have upon the 
continuance of war? 

Thirty-first day.—Present value of this group of prophets. Noting the preva- 
lence of national over ethical, social, and religious concern in these prophets, are 
they to be counted as of the same value as Amos, Isaiah, and Micah? How far is 
it probable that they expressed the spirit of the prophets just named? How far 
would Jesus approve of the spirit of these books? Would you call Jesus a national- 
ist in any sense? Would you think of him asa patriot? In what way would the 
prevalence of his ideas prevent international jealousy and war? Is America for- 
tunately situated to interpret to the other nations the ethics of Jesus on this 
theme ? 


SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES 
USING THE FOREGOING COURSE 


BY GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN 


INTRODUCTORY 


In the study of the prophets which will form the basis of our work for the pres- 
ent month, it will be necessary to guard the group against the prevalent feeling 
that whatever is in the Bible is good just because it is there. At least two of the 
prophets whose speeches we are to study were consumed with wrath—righteous per- 
haps, but quite as disastrous to the spiritual quality of the men who spoke as to 
their hearers. It would not be fair in a study of the Hebrew prophets, however, 
to omit these books, for the men who spoke these wrathful words represented the 
Hebrew people more truly than the prophets of social justice and pure religion. It 
will be seen, however, that the preparation of programs upon such a group of books 
as these is more difficult than in the case of those books where there are many 
events and striking occasions to be discussed. Perhaps the strongest lessons which 
can be drawn from Old Testament prophecy in this group are those of the culti- 
vation of high ideals of international relationships, of the impossibility of a nation 
living in isolation, and of the constant passing back and forth of influences which 
change and develop the character of a nation. 


PROGRAM I 


1. The Scythian invasion and a review of Jeremiah’s message to Judah at that 
time. 2. Zephaniah and his message in the same crisis. 3. The “day of Jehovah” 
as depicted by the prophets before the exile. 4. Zephaniah’s philosophy of the 
nations surrounding Judah. 

Discussion: If the Jews had been less exclusive religiously, would they have 
had a larger influence on the world in ancient as well as modern times ? 


PROGRAM II 


A series of speeches from the prophetic books, by members of the club, in 
each case preceded by a statement of the historical background which makes the 
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message clear. Some groups may think it worth while to give these speeches in 
costume and so render them more effective. 

1. Amos 5:18-27, “A nation shall crush you.” 2. Hosea 11:1-7, “The 
strength of Jehovah’s love.” 3. Isa.9:8—10:4; 5:26-30. ‘Your pride shall be 
humbled.” 4. Jeremiah 6:16-26, “The destroyer at hand.” 5. Nahum, 
chaps. 2, 3, “The enemy shall fall.” 6. The story of the fall of Nineveh. 

Discussion: What would the Jews naturally think about the relation of 
Jehovah to the fall of Nineveh and their own future ? 


PROGRAM III 


1. The prophet Habakkuk and his question. 2. The answer which satisfied 
him. 3. Reasons why such an answer does not satisfy us today. 
Discussion: Can we hold God responsible for the wars of the world? 


PROGRAM IV 


1. Class exercise: a paraphrasing of the books of Obadiah and Nahum. 2. The 
use of psalms by the prophets. 3. Do the representations of the prophets in 
Sargent’s frieze of the prophets sympathetically portray them as our studies 
depict them? (Prints may be obtained from the University of Chicago Press 
for 5 cents each.) 

Discussion: Does cursing another nation help one’s own ? 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What prophets were the interpreters of the Scythian invasion to the people 
of Judah? 


2. How did Zephaniah interpret it ? 

3. What does he mean by the “Day of Jehovah” ? 

4. State some of the differences between the Day of Jehovah as pictured by 
Zephaniah and the “Judgment Day’”’ of Jesus. 

5. What nations were to suffer in this visitation of Jehovah ? 

6. In what ways does chap. 3 differ from the earlier portion? How may we 
account for this difference ? 

7. What do we know about Nahum personally ? 

8. What is the purpose of his book ? 

9. What had been the relation of Nineveh (the capital of Assyria) to Israel 
and Judah? 

10. When did Nineveh actually fall and through what power ? 

11. What was the general thought of the prophets as to the reason for Israel’s 
calamities ? 

12. To what great question made by Habakkuk and shared by the faithful 
in Judah did continuous triumph of their enemies give rise ? 

' 13. What was Habakkuk’s answer to the question ? 

14. What do you think of it as a message of comfort? Can we give a better 
answer today? If so, what is it ? 

15. Who were the Edomites and what had been their relation to the Hebrews ? 

16. What do you think of Obadiah as a prophet (speaker for God) ? 
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17. For what reason do you suppose that such extensive portions of the 
sermons of Isaiah and Jeremiah have survived while we have only brief scraps 
from the prophets considered this month ? 

18. Jesus was a student of the prophets. From which of those that you know 
would he receive most inspiration ? 

19. Can a nation live up to his highest ideal, unless other nations do the 
same? Why? or How? 

20. Is national or international spirit the higher? Why? What dangers 
are there in this answer ? 


REFERENCE READING 


General: Henry Preserved Smith, Old Testament History; Kent, The History 
of the Hebrews, The Historical Bible; Ottley, Short History of the Hebrews; Wade, 
Old Testament History; Smith, The Prophet and His Problems; Smith, The Book 
Of the Twelve Prophets; Chamberlin, The Hebrew Prophets. 

Special: Kirkpatrick, The Doctrine of the Prophets, chaps. ii, viii, ix, x; Good- 
speed, Assyrian and Babylonian History, Part IV, chap. i; Driver, Introduction 
to the Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 318-21, 334-44; Schenck, Oratory and 
Poetry of the Bible, chap. vi; Fowler, History of the Literature of Ancient Israel, 
chaps. xiii, xv; Duff, The Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews, chaps. iii, v; ““Cen- 
tury Bible,” Minor Prophets, Vols. I, If; Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, 
articles on “Nahum,” “Zephaniah,” “Habakkuk,” “Nineveh,” “Edom,” “Judah,” 
“Babylonia,” “Assyria” (see also Historical Chart). 


_ [The next study will present Isaiah, chaps. 40-55 and Ezekiel, prophets of 
evangelism.] 
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